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(Continued from page 343.) 


Proposition 3. It has beena cur- 
-rent ofiinion among the Catholics 
Jrom the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
that Matthew Parker, from whom 
the whole English hierarchy de- 


rives itself, was consecrated, if I 


may be allowed to use that term, 
at the nag’s head tavern in Cheap- 
side, by John Scory’s laying the 
Bible upfion his head with these 
words: Take thou authority to 
fireach the word of God sincerely. 
And he refers to Champney and 
several other writers to sustain this 
proposition. 

This proposition, sir, referring to 
matter of fact, I assert without any 
hesitation, to be absolutely and alto- 
gether false. I do not even believe, 
sir, that it isa current ofiinion in 
you. own Church. Champney and 
ethers have certainly published, and 
perhaps endeavoured to defend this 
contemptible tale, but surely, if de- 
lieved by any, it must be from pre- 
judice, from a desire to believe it 
on account of the disadvantageous 
light in which, if ¢rue, it would 
filace the English Church, rather 
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than from a conviction of its truth 
by such evidence as is adduced to 
support it. These are men, sir, 
whose faith is always in advance of 
their understanding. 

I ask your patience, sir, to a 
brief statement and examination of 
the testimony to this fable. 

1. “Mr. Neal, some time He- 
brew professor at Oxford, and when 
these things were done, chaplain to 
Bonner, Bishop of London, declared 
to Mr. Bluet, a grave and learned 
priest, from whom Dr. Champney 
had it, that he himself was present, 
and eyewitness to that ludicrous 
transaction.”” Was there ever a 
more literal copy of this is the 
house that Jack built? Will you 
say, sir, that in its fairest and fullest 
view, this is credible testimony? 

2. Mr. H. Consteble in his manu- 
scripts (alleged by Dr Champney) 
appeals for the truth of the matter 
of fact to several Catholics [name- 
less here| who were eyewitnesses, 
and also to John Stow, the Protes- 
tant historian, who bad diligently 
examined into the whole matter, 
and often affirmed the truth of it in 
the hearing of a great many per- 
sons of most entire credit and fir'eli- 
ty, who were actually living [hough 
nameless here| at the time Dr. 
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Champney published his book, tho’ 
Mr. Stow, not daring to insert this 
history in his chronicle, chose ra- 
ther to make no mention at all of 
the consecration of the new pre- 
lates, nor of any thing relating 
thereunto. 

S. Father Faircloth, a Popish 
priest, was permitted by Abbot. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to see 
the Lambeth Register, and he then. 
as testificd by Plowden, who had it 
Jrom Faircloth, had the insolence to 
tell the Archbishop that Ais father, 
who had kept a shop: in Cheapside, 
had assured him that he was pre- 
sent at the consecration of Archbi- 
shop. Parker, at the nag’s head 
tavern. “This sufifiosed, my Lord, 
(said he) J cannot but judge this a 

Jorged register.” 

4, Dr. Derbyshire, nephew to 
Bishop Bonner, is also cited as a 
witness to this fable. The [ xame- 
fess | author of a book entitled a Le- 
gacy left to Protestants, printed at 
Doway, 1654, declares that he had 
from the doctor’s mouth as of his 
own knowledge, that the first Pro- 
testant prelates, like good fellows, 
had made themselves Bishops at an 
inn, because they could not get true 
Bishops to consecrate them. The 
same author alleges also, the testi- 
mony of another [ zamedess | gentle- 
man of known worth and veracity, 
who had it from his father, one ot 
the chief judges of the realm, that 
being at dinner with Archbishop 
Heath at Cocham in Surrey, he saw 
a letter sent from Bishop Bonner, in 
the Marshalsea prison, by one of his 
chaplains to the Archbishop, where- 
in he merrily related the manner 
how these new Bishops ordained 
one another in an inn where they 
met together, 

5. It is said that Bishop Morton, 
of Durham, when a book reflecting 
on the English bishops was intro- 
duced into parliament, made a 
speech, in which he appealed to the 
nag’s head ordination as a matter 








notorious to the world. Archbishop 
Bramhall having denied this, a pa- 
per was published purporting to be 
trom Lord Audley, asserting that he 
(Audley) was present, and heard the 
words alluded to. 

Another nameless writer is also 
quoted, as suying in a work printed 
1657, I have spoken with both 
Catholics and Protestants that re- 
member near four score years, and 
acknowledge that so long, they have 
heard the nag’s head story related 
as an undoubted {undoubted?] 
truth, 

This, sir, is the full amount of the 
testimony which your Convert alleg- 
es, to prove that the first Protestant 
Bishops of England were consecra- 
ted, if 1 can be called consecration, 
at atavern. Be pleased, sir, to at- 
tend to me while I test its truth, and 
show the utter nothingness of its 
value. 

The manner in which the testi- 
mony of Neal is stated, implies 
what is the fact, that no syllable up- 
on this subject is to be found in any 
of his writiigs. Neither has any 
person attested in writing, that he 
even received this account from 
Neal’s own mouth. If Neal was at 
that time chaplain to Bonner, that 
prelate would doubtless have had 
all the particulars from him. But 
no person has asserted this. If 
Bonner was informed of these par- 
ticulars, as he must have been, to 
have given Heath an account of 
them, why is it, that so great an 
enemy as he had proved himself to 
be to the Protestant reformation, 
should have left no statement of the 
affair, for the information of a na- 
tion which he must have thought 
greatly abused by such an act? And 
in his subsequent dis,ute with Bi- 
shop Horn, instead of pleading that 
Horn was no bishop because conse- 
crated by Edward’s ordinal, why 
did he not found his plea upon the 
nag’s head story?’ Obviously, be- 
cause he was in possession of no 
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means to prove it,—because the 
persons concerned were principally 
living, and could easily confute him 
and because if he knew the story at 
all, he knew well that it was false.— 
The nag’s head ordination would 
have been as illegal, certainly, as 
ortination by Edward’s ritual, and 
it was, moreover, sufficiently ad- 
surd, under all the circumstances 
of the case, to have accomplished 
his purpose in the most ample man- 
ner. If Neal was really present, in 
what way did he obtain information 
of this secret meeting for a novel 
transaction? There is not the re- 
motest probability that the persons 
interested in it could have solicited 
the presence of a domestic of such 
an enemy to their principles and in- 
tentions, as Bonner was, and who. 
moreover, was at this time deprived 
ef his bishopric, and imprisoned.— 
And there is still less probability, 
that, after having fulminated in the 
name of Bonner, a threat, of excom- 
munication against one jof the bi- 
shops said to be present, and thus 
causing that bishop to refuse to par- 
ticipate in the proposed consecra- 
tion, as it is said that Neal did. 
his presence even would have been 
tolerated. If Neal’s evidence had 
been given in a credible manner, 
these circumstances would have 


been sufficient to condemn it, bnt if 


we take the whole of these difficul- 
ties together, the seal of falsehood 
is irreversibly set upon it. Allow 
me to add, sir, that the publication 
of it at this late day, is an outrage 
upon society. 

If Constable’s testimony, as given 
by your Convert, were to be fully 
credited, it would amount to nothing; 
because he does not pretend to have 
been present, nor does he furnish 
us with the attested statements of 
any persons who were. His eye- 
witnesses are all nameless. What 
he asserts of Stow the historian, is 
absolutely false. Stow never could 
have said what this Convert alleges 
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from Champney, for in his survey 
of London he positively contradicts 
this fable. It is not Constable, in 
fact, who is responsible for this, but 
Champney. 

Father Faircloth’s testimony, if it 
had been published while he lived, 
would have depended upon his own 
reputation, and his tather’s. But 
given to us as it is, by a third hand, 
nothing that can be said in its favour 
can make it credible evidence of 
the fact it refers to 

Dr. Derbyshire made an asser- 
lion, verv likely to fall from the lips 
of a good fellow, as he doubtless 
was, respecting his belief of the 
nag’s head story, and afier passing 
two,or three hands, it is here dressed 
up as an important testimony. There 
is not even a probability, as we said 
of Neal, that Derbyshire could have 
pe: sonal knowledge of the nag’s bead 
ordination. were we even to admit the 
fact; and of course there can be no 
more probability that his assertion 
was true. The taleof Bonner’s letter 
to Heath would be an improbable 
circumstance admitting that it was 
properly attested, but asserted by 
an anonymous author, and aitested 
by no one, it cannot deserve a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

Bishop Morton, though aged at 
the time the speech imputed to him 
is said to have been made, lived to 
publish to the world a positive deni- 
al of the sentiment imputed to him. 
The clerks of the House of Lords 
deposed that it did not appear upon 
the records, that any book of the 
description said to have induced 
Bishop Morton’s remark, had been 
produced to that house. Fifteen 
temporal Lords and seven Bishops, 
being those who lived nearest to 
Morton at the time, aad all whom 
it was thought necessary to apply 
to, supported his denial by a unani- 
mous deposition, that they had no 
remembrance, either that he made 
the discourse imputed to him, or 
that any book upon that matter had 
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the tower; Morton and the Bishop 
of Litchfield, on account of their 
age and ill health, were only com- 
mitted to the custody of the usher 
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been presented to the House of 
Lords during that session. Lord 
Brudenall, a Roman Catholic, un- 
willing to be considered the author 
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of this declaration of Audley’s, 
which was first ascribed to an an- 
cient peer, being himself aged, pub- 
licly disavowed that he was the au- 
thor, maintained that it was abso- 
lutely false, and that nothing that 
was said in it had happened in the 
parliament. Is the charge against 
Morton supported by testimony e- 
qual to this which repels it? On 
the contrary, it rests solely upon 
the paper purporting to be written 
by Lord Audley, and is unsupported 
by any other testimony whatever.— 
This paper was neither dated, nor 
signed, nor sealed, nor attested by 
anv witness or public officer. In 
shert, sir, it has all the marks of 
forgery, and was undoubtedly forg- 
ed for the purpose to which it was 
applied, then palmed upon some 
credulous writer of your Church, 
and since vouched for as true, be- 
cause they wished it true, by others 
equally credulous. 

If, sir, you are not yet satisfied 
that this speech could not have been 
made by Bishop Morton, and in 
that case your reverence will per- 
mit me to say that the measure of 
your incredulity on the one side, 
may be fairly balanced against 
your credulity on the other, you 
wil! favour me with your attention 
to one or two remarks in addition. 
The speech is said by other writers 
to have been delivered in 1642, a 
date which your Convert, knowing, 
doubtless, the solidity of the follow- 
ing objection, and believing that the 
times would tolerate no amendment 
in the tale, has very judiciously 
omitted. It is a fact, which, pro- 
bably, was unknown to the author 
of this fable, that in December, 
1641, the Bishops, with Morton 
among them, withdrew from parlia- 
ment, and on the thirteenth of that 
month, most of them were sent to 








of the black rod. Bishop Morton 
never afterwards took his seat in 
parliament! Neither is it probable, 
that the inventor of this tale had 
ever seen Lord Audley’s memoirs 
of himself, for in them he says, that 
from 1641 to 1646 he was detained 
in Ireland: and that in the first of 
these years he asked permission to 
visit England, but so far from be- 
ing permitted, he was ordered to 
retire twenty miles from Dublin.— 
The tale, sir, is improbable in all 
its parts, and altogether incredible. 

The story of the nag’s head ordi- 
nation was first published, accord- 
ing to father Le Courayer, by the 
Jesuit Holywood, or as he is other- 
wise called, Sacrobosco, in 1604, 
nearly fifty years after it was said 
to have taken place. “Iver since 
the invention of the fabulous story, 
(says he) every writer has added 
new strokes to it. Kallison, Par- 
sons, Fitz Simons, Champney, and 
roany others related it, but so vari- 
ously, that the difference is a proof 
of its falsity. One of them tells us, 
that Neal came on purpose from 
Oxford to be a witness of that co- 
medy. Others, that he had left 
Oxford long before, to get into 
Bonner’s service. One tells us that 
the Bishop of Landaff was actually 
at a tavern: another, that he refused 
to go thither. Parsons seems to be 
ignorant whether Parker was one 
of those who happened to be at that 
farce; at least, he does not name 
him among the others: Fitz Simons 
and many after him, made him the 
main actor of it. One says, that 
Scory ordained them by laying the 
Bible on their heads: Holywood 
says, that it was by the imposition 
of hands: Fitz Simons says, that he 
was contented to take them by the 
hand and to bid them rise Bishops: 
Father Le Quien adds to the laying 
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ofthe Book ef the Gospels upon 
their heads, the ceremony of taking 
them by the hand: and Dr. Derby- 
shire relates, that without any other 
ceremony, they declared one ano- 
ther to be Bishops. Holywood 
says, that when Scory had ordained 
the others, these ordained him in 
their turn: most writers omit this 
circumstance. Some say, that Neal 
was present: others, that he had 
this story from those who were there. 
Some say, that Scory performed 
that function on the refusal of the 
Bishop of Landaff: others, that they 
had recourse to an Irish Bishop, at 
that time prisoner in the tower, who 
was promised to be set at liberty, if 
he would afford his ministry to that 
function, and that upon his refusal, 
Scory was engaged to do it. Last- 
ly, Constable, against the relation of 
the others, adds Barlow to Scory, to 
help him in that ceremony, and con- 
firms by this new circumstance, 
what one ought to think of the 
others. If Neal made all these 
reports, as it is supposed. for all cite 
him as the first author of the story, 
he must have been frequently de- 
ceived by his memory, since every 
one had it from him in a different 
manner. But there is something 
more likely. The ground of the story 
being a mere fiction, every one 
thought they might embellish it at 
pleasure. The only thing wanting 
to put the last hand to it was a 
chapel, and father Le Quien has in- 
vented it.” 

Even your Convert, sir, resolved 
as he is to believe every thing, and 
reject nothing which could be made 
to favour his side with the weak and 
the wavering, still seems desirous to 
leave open a way for retreat in case 
he should be pressed beyond his 
ability to sustain his falsehoods.— 
There was certainly a conviction 
upon his mind, that the nag’s head 
ordination was but a coined tale, or, 
doubtless, he would not have written 
the following sentence, with which 








he concludes what he had to say in 
supporting this proposition. ‘But 
what need could there be for their 
going to a tavern for their consecrae 
tion, since they had the Queen on 
their side, and consequently the 
Churches at their command? [ 
must own, that this objection would 
weigh very much with me, if withal 
it could be made to appear, that ei- 
ther the consecrator or consecrated, 
looked upon consecration as any 
thing better than an idle ceremony, 
or thought there was any great dif- 
ference whether it were done ina 
tavern or a Church.” 

It can scarcely be necessary to 
remark that these assumptions of 
his are entirely gratuitous; but, sir, 
though it is difficult to treat this sil- 
ly tale with seriousness, I will men- 
tion a few circumstances, which 
prejudice, and an animosity as en» 
during as that of the Jews against 
Christianity, may have induced your 
Convert and his party to overlook, 
and which, if they do not render the 
truth of the nag’s head story impos- 
sible, at the least must make it 
wholly improbable. 

Not only was the Queen on the 
Protestant side, as your Convert 
states, but there was every prospect 
that the pretensions of the Pope 
would be effectually resisted, and 
the government permanently set- 
tled in the hands of Protestants.— 
All the presumptive heirs to the 
throne were of Protestant principles, 
with the exception of Mary Stuart, 
who was certainly too weak, if not 
wicked, to expect to be called to it. 
If she had been permitted to ascend 
the throne, it was easily foreseen 
that French and Popish councils 
would find no countenance in a na- 
tion, whose Popish antipathies had 
taken root in the reigns of Henry 
and Edward, and had been unspar- 
ingly watered by the blood of mar- 
tyrs during the whole reign of the 
sanguinary Mary. If the govern- 
ment and nation were on their side, 
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the Churches were, of course, un- 
der the control of the reformers.— 
There are two commissions upor 
record, one addressed to Tunstal, 
Bishop of Durham, and others, au- 
thorising and requiring them to con 
secrate Parker, but they made no 
hesitation in subjecting the Queen 
to the mortification of a refusal. No 
Protestant has ever denied this. 
though the application under the 
circumstances of the case was no 
credit to their cause. The preten 
sions of Barlow and the other Bi- 
shops, to whom the second com- 
mission was addressed, must have 
been known to a large portion ol 
the nation, and certainly well under- 
stood by the clergy, who were prin- 
eipally affected by the event. Ad- 
mitting there was any thing to con- 
ceal, it could not have answered the 
purpose of secrecy, to have per- 
formed the ceremony at a tavern, or 
@¢ven in a private house, because 
the event of the consecration, and 
most of the circumstances attend- 
ing it, must, for a multitude of rea- 
sons, be made known. Secrecy, 
moreover, could not have been an 
object, upon the showing of those 
who publish the story, for in that 
ease, Faircloth, a mere shopkeeper, 
and Neal, an enemy to their princi- 
ples and cause, and present, too, 
for the very purpose of proving his 
enmity by thwarting and deteating 
the project, would, certainly, not 
have been admitted, or allowed to 
remain. Men, as your reverence 
doubtless well knows, seldom act 
without motive. A crisis, such as 
that period was, these men must 
have known would be well marked, 
and its events scrutinised, not only 
by the men of that age, but by all 
posterity. They must then have 
had some weighty motive for the 
peculiarities of this transaction which 
they were willing to submit to the 
judgment of the world, and yet no 
such motive appears. The conse- 
@rators are all admitted to have been 








2 
Bishops duly consecrated in pre- 
vious reigns. In whatever light 
Archbishop Parker may have /ook- 
ed ufion consecration, he certainly 
sought it, asserted afterwards that 
he had been consecrated, and open- 
ly participated in the consecration 
ofothers. If you, sir, can conceive 
that this conduct is consistent with 
his believing it to be an idle ceremo- 
ny, I must allow it is more than I 
am able to do. 

But, right reverend sir, I have 
already taken up too much of your 
time, and of my own. upon this 
miserable topic. Permit me, in dis- 

missing it, to add, that this fable un- 
questionably originated in feelings 
which the religion of the Gospel 
never could have sanctioned; that 
it is great weakness to credit it, and 
that no one who values his reputa- 
tion for veracity, or sves any thing 
beautiful in truth, would repeat it. 

Profiosition 4. The Lambeth 
register, which gives a different ac- 
count of the consecration of Mat- 
thew Parker, from that of the sto- 
ry of the nag’s head, is suspected 
of forgery. The Convert refers the 
reader for proof of this proposition, 
to * Ward, Clerophilus. and others,” 
because “he looks upon it of small 
importance, with regard to the va- 
lidity of the English orders, whe- 
ther they were given in a chapel or 
a tavern.” 

It was merely to give greater co- 
lour to the nag’s head fable, that 
this daring charge was originally 
made. Those who made it, and have 


since supported it, do not appear 


to have been aware of the extreme 
difficulty, I might even say, moral 
impossibility, of sustaining a charge 
like this. For it does not involve 
Archbishop Parker’s register alone, 
though this was, probably, the ex- 
tent in which they viewed it; but 
also a large proportion of the re- 
cords of all England, which were 
more or less connected, and in their 
accounts, if I may use the term, in- 
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terwoven with that register. Le | 
Courayer says, and with unques- ! 
tionable truth, “that Parker’s regis- | 
ter was supported by all the other | 
registers of the kingdom, by the 
royal archives, the instruments of | 
the lay courts, and the acts of all | 
the churches; so that if the forgery | 
of a particular register had been 
fossible, it cannot be supposed with- 
out the most extravagant infatua- 
tion or prejudice, that all the regis- 
ters of a kingdom had been cor- 
rupted, all contrary acts destroyed, 
all the monuments which might. 
prove the truth of the fact, have | 
been made away; and this too at a 
time when many persons were liv- 
ing who might know exactly what 
had happened, and bear witness to 
the truth.” “The ordination of Par- 
ker. at Lambeth, happened to be 
supported by so many acts, and con- 
nected with so many facts, that all 
the archives of England must be 
discredited, to doubt of that ac- 
count. Thus, we must suppose 
the forgery of the register of the 
Church of Canterbury, during the 
vacancy before his installation; the 
forgery of Parker’s register, which 
agrees with that of the chapter; 
the forgery of the registers of above 
twenty Churches of England, which 
Mention the consecrations of their 
new Bishops on the same days on 
which they are mentioned in that 
of Parker, by whom or by whose 
authority they were all consecrated; 
the forgery of the registers of as 
many chapters, which agree both 
with that of Parker, and with those 
of their Bishops; the forgery of the 
registers of the court of preroga- 
tives, for the probate of wills, aud 
the administration of estates, ad in- 
testato; the forgery of the books in 
the offices of the Secretaries of 
State, in which the royal commis- 
sions for all those different ordina- 
tions have been drawn up, and 
which serve to fix their time; with- 








out reckoning a vast number of 


other particular monuments, which 
are all uniform, and so unanimously 
conspire to prove the same facts, 
that either we must say that every 
thing was corrupted, which is ex- 
iravagant, or that the account of 
Lambeth is certain, which ought to 
be looked upon as demonstrated. — 
For either history is a mere ro- 
mance, or testimonies contrary to 
so many acts, were they as clear 
and formal as those that are pro- 
duced are far from being so, would 
not occasion the least doubt about 
the fact in dispute, and which is 
supported by so many monuments.” 
I must admit, sir, that though your 
Convert is very far from possessing 
the harmlessness of the dove, yet 
he must have had something of the 
wisdom of the serfent, when after 
presenting this odious charge to the 
mind of his reader, he shrank from 
any specification of it, and content- 
ed himself with a reference to two 
writers whom he names, and whe 
were probably inaccessible to most 
of his readers; and to others whom 
he names not atall. He wished his 
readers to believe the charge, which 
many of them probably do upon 
his assertion, and he cared not whe- 
ther their belief was founded on evi- 
dence or not. Will your reverence 
allow me to say, it is not by such 
incredible charges as this, that you 
can build up your cause in the 
minds of honest and thinking men? 
I shall not assert that men are na- 
turally virtuous or charitable, but 
I will say, that I believe there isa 
feeling in the human heart which 
revolts at most attempts of men to 
overreach, oppress, or destroy their 
brethren. And I am satisfied, sir, 
that there are many men within the 
pale of your own Church, who, if 
made acquainted with the true 
character of this charge, would re- 
pel from their confidence with in- 
dignation, all who were capable of 
uttering it. 

Proposition 5. It does not af- 
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pear that Barlow, who, according 
to the Lambeth register, was the 
Bishoft consecraior, who alone, ac- 
cording to king Edward’s ordinal, 
frronounces the form, take the Holy 
*Ghost, was ever consecrated him- 
self, 

This proposition is entirely 
grounded on the single fact, that 
the register of Bishop Barlow’s con- 
secration is not to be found. But if 
this is to invalidate his claim to be 
considered a Catholic Bishop, into 
what scale, sir, shall we throw the 
pretensions of Gardiner, Bishop ot 
Winchester, whose case is the same, 
and others who might be named?— 
Shall we say of them all, as your 
Convert is pleased to say of Barlow, 
in the language of the prophet Neue- 
miah, they sought theirregister—but 
it was not found: therefore, were 
they as polluted, put fromthe priest- 
hood? What. sir! wasthatinstrument 
of the cruel Mary, in effecting her 
plans in the English Church, no 
Catholic Bishop? Was he who ap- 
pears in that dreadful season, like 
the king of terrors, spreading alarm 
wherever his eye chanced to rest; 
who sat in judgment upon the 
hearts and consciences of men, and 
for what he and his coadjutors call 
ed heresy, gave to the burning 
flame, and to the buffetings of Satan, 
many a soul for whom tie Saviour 
of men had died, was he destitute 
of the authority he claimed for these 
dire acts? If, sir, you will put 
away Barlow from the Episcopate 
your reverence cannot refuse that 
Gardiner should keep him company. 

Men open to conviction, will, 
doubtless, be convinced of Bishop 
Barlow’s consecration, by the facts 
which follow, which are related by 
Le Courayer, and are incontestible. 

William Barlow was elected Bi- 
shop of St. Asaph, January 16th. 
1535-6. Onthe 22d of February 
following, king Henry VIII. issued 
his commission to Abp. Cranmer, 
for confirming him, and doing what- 








ever was necessary; and according- 
ly he was confirmed by Archbishop 
Cranmer, on the 23d of the same 
month. 

In the month of April, of the 
same year, he was translated to the 
Bishopric of St. David’s, vacant by 
the death of Richard Rawlins. 

He held that see till February, 
1547-8, when he was chosen into that 
of Bath, vacant by the death of W. 
Knight. 

He was summoned to the parlia 
ment in 1536 and 1541, as appears 
trom Rymer’s Federa. 

He sat in the convocation of 1536, 
and subscribed the articles ot reli- 
gion agreed upon by that con:oca- 
tion, and also a memorial to the 
king, 

In 1536, articles were exhibited 
to the Bishop of Coventry, presi- 
dent of the Welsh limits, against W. 
Barlow, Bishop of St David’s, as 
he is called in the presentment. 

He subscribed, with the rest of 
the Bishops, in 1537, the dedica- 
tion of the institution of any Chris- 
tian man to the king: Robert of St. 
Asaph, consecrated July 2d, 1536, 
and Robert of Landaff. consecrated 
March 25th, 1537, subscribing after 
him. 

He assisted at the consecration of 
the Bishop of Bangor in January, 
1541. 

He assisted at the funeral solem- 
nities of Henry VIII, as Bishop of 
St. David’s, in 1547. Nine Bishops 
were appointed for the purpose, and 
Barlow’s name appears the fifth on 
the list. 

He was appointed one of the lent 
preachers before king Edward, in 
the beginning of his reign. Gardi- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester, in a let- 
ter to the protector, remarking on 
one of Barlow’s sermons, calls him 
Bishop of St. David’s. 

Upon the accession of Mary, his 
resignation of the Bishopric of Bath. 
was received as that of aduly ac 
knowledged Bishop. 
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He could have performed no 
Episcopal act, before he was install- 
ed, and he could not have been in- 
stalled by the Archdeacon of Can- 
terbury, whose duty it was, without 
a certificate from the Archbishop, 
that he had been duly consecrated. 

Even admitting, sir, what is also 
alleged against Barlow, that he held 
Episcopal consecration to be a need- 
less ceremony, still the fact is in- 
controvertible, that he was admit- 
fed to a seat in convocation as a 
Catholic Bishop, among men who 
thought very differently, and who 
would never have suffered him to 
sit with them, had not his consecra- 
tion been certain; nor can it be de- 
nied, what is of itself a death-blow 
to this allegation, that he participa- 
ted in the consecration of a Bishop 
of Bangor, and subsequently in that 
of Archbishop Parker, as a Bishop 
of unquestioned title. Parker him- 
self was, doubtless, sufficiently ad- 
vanced in life to have been acquaint- 
ed with Barlow’s history, and pre- 
tensions, and most certainly in the 
great crisis of which he was a very 
important actor, would not have suf- 
fered himself or his Queen to be im- 
posed on by claims, which if not 
substantial, it must have been at 
that time so easy to set aside. 

Proposition 6. The form for 
consecrating Bishopfis, prescribed in 
the ordinal of Edward VI, which, 
according to the Lambeth register, 
wus used at the consecration of 
Matthew Parker, is insufficient for 
that effect, and consequently Par- 
ker’s consecration made by that 
form, is essentially null; and all 
those who derive their orders from 
him, as the whole English hierarchy 
firetends to do, have indeed no or- 
ders at all, 

The insufficiency here referred to 
as producing such important con- 
sequences, was simply the omission 
in the sentence of conseraction of 
the name of the peculiar office in 
the ministry to which the candidate 
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was to be admitted. Although the 
whole of the office before and fol- 
lowing the act of consecration did 
name it fully, and sufficiently, and 
although it must have been evident 
to all present, what office was con 
ferred upon him. For this insuffi- 
ciency, however, and for want of 
those ceremonies, superfluous at 
the very least, if not absurd, with 
which the Bishops of the papal 
Church occupied the attention of 
the audience on such occasions, 
your Convert, sir, makes no difficul- 
ty in asserting that the English 
Church is destitute of a Christian 
priesthood! And he advances this 
proposition, with as much confi- 
dence, as if it could not be swept 
utterly away by the fact, which, 
doubtless, was as well known to 
him as to me, that there is no in- 
stance to be adduced, of any one 
thus ordained during the reign of 
Edward VI, being compelled to be 
ordered anew in the time of Mary. 
Bishop Burnett expressly asserts in 
the same work, quoted as authori- 
ty by your Convert, that the Popish 
Bishops, in her reign, under authori- 
ty of her injunctions, didnot reordain 
those who had been ordained in ki 
Edward’s time, but only reconciled 
them tothe Church, by adding such 
ceremonies as were esteemed to be 
wanting. 

But “if their forms were right and 
sufficient before,”’ asks this Convert, 
‘why did they alter them? (in 1662) 
Obviously, sir, for the purpose of 
making that explicit to all, which 
had been deemed by some not to 
be sufficiently so; but evidently not 
for the purpose of rendering future 
ordinations more valid; for, if the 
deficiency was such as to render 
previous ordinations essentially null, 
no subsequent changes, as the Con- 
vert himself reasons, could render 
them valid, and it is only arguing, 
that the members of the convoca- 
tion of 1662, were men far beneath 
the ordinary standard of human in- 
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tellect, to impute such an opinion 
to them. 

Your Convert, moreover, must 
have had but little knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, for he would 
have found upon its pages, much 








s 
greater causes for disqualification 
than this, and which, upon his prin- 
ciples, would go near to destroy the 
Christian ministry throughout the 
world. 

( To be continued. ) 





To the Editor of the Repertory. 


If the following remarks on the supposed intimacy between St. Paul and 
Seneca, translated from *Scheell’s History” of Roman Literature, 4 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1815, shall be deemed suitable for your publication, they are 
at your service. NosTREBOR. 


In the old editions of his works, are found fourteen letters from Se- 
neca to St. Paul, or from the Apostle to the Philosopher, which were 
formerly regarded as authentic. A single glance, however, at their con- 
tents, will be sufficient to convince the inquirer that they are forgeries. 
Notwithstanding this, St. Jerome and St. Augustine quote them without 
expressing the slightest doubt of their authenticity.* A tradition was 
also widely prevalent in the ancient Church, aecording to which there 
existed an mtimacy between St. Paul and Seneca. The author, moreo- 
ver, of the Apocryphal passion of St. Peter and St. Paul by Linus, de- 
clares, that there reigned so strict a friendship between them, that Seneca 
considered it a hardship to leave the Apostle’s society, and, when com- 
pelled by circumstances todo so, inden:nified himself for the privation by 
keeping up an uninterrupted correspondence with him. 

This tradition ought not, perhaps, to be rejected as a mere fable. Many 
circumstances unite to give it an air of probability. .1t serves at least te 
explain the remarkable similarity, which the learned have noticed, between 
numerous passages of Seneca and of the Holy Scriptures, especially the 
Epistles of St. Paul. We shall transcribe a few of these parallel passages, 
commencing with the address which the Apostle delivered before the 
Areopagus at Athens, and which Si. Luke has recorded in the xvii. chap. 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 


God, that made the world, and all Temples should not be erected te 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of God, of stones heaped together and 
Heaven and earth, dwelleth not in tem- raised on high, but should be consecra- 
ples made with hands. Acts, xvii. 24. ted by each individual in his own breast. 

Fragment quoted by Lactantius. Inst. i. 

The whole world is a temple of the 
Gods, and indeed alone worthy of their 
majesty and grandeur. De Benef. vii. 7. 











Neither is worshipped with men’s 

hands, as though he needed any thing, 

seeing he giveth to all, life and breath, 
and all things. Ibid. 25. 


The Lord,**** though he be not far 
from every one ofus. For in him we 
live, and move, and have our being. 

Ibid, 27, 28. 

For as many as are led by the spirit 


* S. Hieron. de Scriptor. Eccles. c. 12. 


He worships God who knows him;"*** 
God needs not the services of others; 
why? He himself administers to the hu- 
man race; he is every where present, 
and near unto all. Ep. 95. 

God is near to you, he is with you, he 
is within you. A holy spirit dwells 
within us, observing every thing good 
or ill we do. His conduct towards us 
will correspond with our treatment of 


S. August. de Civ. Dei, vi. 10. 
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of God, they are the sons of God. 
Ep. to Rom. viii. 13, 
Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the spirit of God dwel- 
leth in you. 1 Cor. iii. 16. 


We ought not to think that the God- 
head is like unto gold or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device. 

Acts, xvii. 29, 


He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 


Heb. xi 6. 
Be ye, therefore, followers of God. 
Eph. v. 1. 
And walk in love. tbid, 2. 


For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that 
one body, being many, are one body; so 
also is Christ.**** But now are they ma- 
ny members, yet but one body.**** Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members 
tn particular. 1 Cor. xii 12, 2U, 27. 

For we brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we can carry no- 
thing out. 1 Vim. vi. 7. 

For we know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolve, 
we have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the Ffiea- 
vens. For inthis we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our 
house which is from Heaven: if so be 
that being clothed, we shall not be found 
naked. For we that are in this taberna- 
cle do groan, being burdened: not for 
that we would be unclothed, but cloth- 
ed upon, that mortality might be swal- 
lowed up of life. 2 Cor v. 1. 4. 

For now we see through a glass dark- 
ly; but then face to face; now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also 
Iam known. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


him. There is no man virtuous without 
God.****In every good man God dwells. 
Ep. 41. 
Whithersoever you turn yourself, you 
will find God meet you; nothing is des- 
titute of his presence De Benef. v. 8. 
Form yourself worthy of God. Sut 
you will not succeed with gold or silver; 
it is not possible that an image like to 
God can be produced from such materi- 
als Ep. 13. 
The first step in the worship of the 
Gods, is to believe that they are; the 
next, to feel assured that they make the 
human race their care, punishing and 
restraining some. They are sufficiently 
worshipped by imitating them. Let 
man be gentle to his fellow-man;*’ **let 
him point out the path to the wanderer, 
and share his bread with the hungry.-— 
We are members of the same great bo- 
dy. - Ep. 95. 


Our sojourning in this mortal state, is 
but the prelude to a better and longer 
life. For as the maternal womb for a 
season detains us, preparing us, not for 
itself, but for that world into which, 
when fully fashioned, we are to be sent 
forth; so during the interval between 
infancy and old age, we are only ripen- 
ing for another birth. A renewal of our 
being, another state awaits us. There- 
fore calmly look forward to that inevita- 
ble hour; the last, not to the soul, but to 
the body. Regard all your possessions 
as baggage in a place of entertainment. 
You must go hence’ Nature strips him 
who leaves as him who enters life. You 
are not allowed to carry away more than 
you brought in; nay, even a large part of 
that which you brought with you must 
be laid aside. he skin which clothes 
your whole body will be torn off; your 
flesh also will be removed. That day 
which you dread as the last, is the birth 
day of eternity Jay aside your burden; 
why do vou delay? ..... resign that body 
in which you have so long dwelt;—of all 
things, hastening to the birth, the inte- 
guments perish........The day cometh 
which shall remove the coverings, and 
release you from the companionship of 
the corrupt and loathsome flesh. Then 
the secrets of nature shall be unfolded 
to you.... hen you will confess that you 
had hitherto lived in darkness, when you 
shall have a distinct vision of that full 
blase of light, which now ...you darkly 
behold, and though afar off, admire. 

Fp. 102. 
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For ye have not received the spirit of 
bondage again to fear; but ye have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry, Abba, Father. Rom. viii. 15. 


For here have we no continuing city, 
but we seek onetocome. Heb. xiii. 14. 


Rom v. The whole chapter, in which 
the Apostle exhibits the doctrine of the 
imputation and punishment of sin. 

There is none righteous. Forall have 
sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. Rom. iii. 10 & 23. 

Vide Rom. iii. 10 to 23, 


For whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for 
what son is he whom the Father chas- 
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God is worshipped and loved. Love 
cannot be mingled with fear. Ep. 42. 

No wise man fears the Gods, nor does 
any one love those whom he fears. De 
Benef. iv. 19. 

The wise man considers none of the 
things about him his own; but like a 
stranger and passenger uses them as if 
they were lent. Ep. 120. 

We are all reserved for death; capital 
punishment is decreed against all, and 
truly most justly is it decreed- Quest, 
Nat ii. 59. 

We have all sinned, some with greater 
and some with less enormity; some with 
full purpose of heart, others through 
sudden temptation, or drawn aside by 
the wickedness of companions. 

A good man is the genuine offspring 
of God. Him his august parent eda- 
cates, tries, tempers, prepares for him- 
self. De Provid.c 1. 

Towards good men God has the affec- 


tion of a Father. He warmly loves 
them, and orders them to be afflicted 
with toils and pains and losses, that they 


may be thoroughly strengthened. 
Ibid. c. 2. 
Whom God approves, whom he loves, 
them he enables to endure hardness, 
them he corrects, he trainsup. Ib.c.1. 


Quotations might be abundantly multiplied, but every reader of Seneca 
must have been struck with the Christian sentiments scattered through his 
writings, and which are occasionally expressed in the very language of the 
N. Testament. Will it be said that a good man, meditating upon human na- 
ture and the relations between man and his Maker, would naturally be con- 
ducted to the same moral truths that are announced in the sacred Scrip- 
tures? Why then do we find nething similar in the moral treatises of Aristo- 
tle, in the dialogues of Plato, in the Memorabilia of Socrates by Xenophon, 
in the philosophical works of Cicero? Above all, why in the Manual of 
Epictetus, and in the book of Marcus Aurelius, both attached to the same 
school of philosophy as Seneca, do so few ideas, accordant with those of 
Chrisiianity, exist. The phenomenon can be explained only upon the sup- 
position that Seneca knew and associated with Christians, and that he lived 
upon terms of friendship with their most celebrated teachers, who spent 
two years at Rome. 

It is, however, not only Christian principles which are found in Seneca; 
we are still more astonished to meet with phrases not used by profane wri- 
ters, and words taken in senses peculiar tothe New Testament. Such is 
the adoption of the word caro (flesh) in the scriptural acceptation, a case 
without a parallel in any other pagan writer ;* that of the word ANGELUS 
as it is used in the 20th Epistle,t and which recalls the angel of Satan, 


teneth not. Heb. xii. 6, 7. 


* Animo cum hoc carne grave certamen est, ne abstrahatur. 
De Consol. ad Martiam. c. 24, 


Animus liber habitat; nunquam me caro ista compellet ad metum. Ep. 65. 
Non est summa felicitas nostre in carne ponenda, Ep. 74, 


+ Nec ego, Epicuri angelus, scio, &c. 
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complained of by St. Paul,* and con- 
sidered by interpreters a false apos- 
tle. Such, moreover, is the expres- 
sion Holy Spirit, already cited, and 
that of offspring of God, to desig- 
nate a virtuous man; such is the 
comparison of life with a state of 
warfare.t Amid the whole range 
of profane writers, these forms of 
speech appertain exclusively to Se- 
neca. 

In conclusion, nothing that we 


know of the life of St. Paul, throws | 


the slightest shade of improbability 
on the tradition which brings him in- 
to connection with the Roman phi- 
losopher. From the calculation of 
the most learned critics, it was in 
the spring of 81 after J. C. that the 
apostle arrived atRome. The Pre- 
torian Prefect to whom he was de- 
livered allowed him to dwell in a 
private house, with a soldier asa 
constant guard, and left him at per- 
fect liberty to see his friends. This 
Pretorian Prefect was Burrhus, the 
friend of Seneca. How natural that 
their conversation should fall upon 
this bold and eloquent Jewish teach- 
er, who had been persecuted in Pa- 
lestine for novel sentiments in reli- 
gion, and had appealed to the tribu- 
nal of the Emperor! Would not 
Seneca have been curious to see and 
hear this extraordinary man? It is 
even probable that the name of St. 
Paul was known to Seneca before 
his arrival at Rome. During his 
residence at Corinth, the apostle had 
been led before the tribunal of Gal- 
lio, who refused to pronounce sen- 
tence upon a matter which concern- 
ed the religious opinions of a people 
considered in the highest degree in- 
tolerant, and looked upon with gene- 
ral contempt.{ Bat this governor 
of Achaia was no other than M. An- 
nzus Novatus, a brother of Seneca, 
who, by adoption into another fami- 
ly, had taken the name of Junius 


* 2 Cor. xii. 
+ Acts xviii. 12, 


+ Ep. 51, 96, 








Annzus Gallio. It is not improba- 
ble that the Propretor, in writing to 
his brother, had mentioned the tea- 
cher who for eighteen months pro- 
claimed the Gospel in the capital of 
his province. 

We will not insist upon the salu- 
tation of the brethren of the house- 
hold of Cesar, at the close of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
written at Rome;—-the expression 
ar ex ths Katoapos oxtas, applies just 
as weil to the slaves of the sovereign, 
as to his relations or ministers, and 
it is well known that the Gospel long 
found its principal adherents among 
the most miserable classes of society. 

Will any one object that it Seneca 
had known St. Paul and the doc- 
trines he taught, we should probably 
meet in his writings some traces of 
his predilections for the Christians. 
We answer, the Roman philosopher 
might have been pleased with that 
part of the apostle’s teaching which 
referred to the unity of God and the 
manner in which he should be wor- 
shipped, while the good tidings of 
the coming of Christ appeared to 
him nothing but the dream of an ho- 
nest enthusiast. Perhaps he even 
shared the sentiments of his brethren 
at Athens on the subject.* Seneca 
was not the man to declare himself 
favourable to a sect, despised by 
some and regarded as dangerous by 
others. In his youth he renounced 
the habits of the Pythagoreans, to 
which he was strongly attached, 
from the single observation of his 
father, that his mode of life would 
render him suspected of being a Jew, 
at a time when Tiberius had began 
to manifest his ill will against that 
foreign sect.t 

A much weightier objection may 
be drawn from the circumstance that 
the greater part of the works of Se- 
neca had been completed before the 
arrival of St. Paul at Rome. This 
difficulty would be removed by 


Acts xvii. 18. t Ep. 108. 




































adopting the calculation of some 
learned men, according to whom 
St. Paul was sent to Rome in 56, 
two years after the accession of Ne- 
ro. But without having recourse 
to this expedient, we may remark 
that the similarities to the expres- 
sions of St. Paul and other sacred 
writers, are seldom found except in 
the latest works of Seneca, in his 
treatise on a Happy Life, in that on 
Benefits, both of which were writ- 
ten after 61, and above all in his 
Letters, written during the last years 
of his life.* 


* Vide Fr. Ch, Gelpke, Tractatiuncula 
de familiaritate que Paulo Apostolo cum 
Seneca Philosopho intercessisse traditur, 
verisimillima. Lips. 18153, in 4to. 

NOSTREBOR. 





For the Repertory. 


M. Stanislaus Julien has publish- 
ed, at Paris, a Latin translation of 
Meng-tseu, or Mencius, a Chinese 
philosopher, with illustrations drawn 
from fourteen Chinese commenta- 
tors. The following are the obser- 
vations of M. Landresse, in Baron 
de Ferussac’s Bulletin for Jan. 1825, 
on the work. Almost all the Chi- 
nese classics of the first order are 
known in Europe; either by extracts 
or by versions of greater or less fide- 
lity. The Se-chou, forming the se- 
cond rank of classics, have likewise 
been all translated. Mencius, a- 
mong others, has received a Latin 
dress from P. Noel; but this trans- 
lation, or rather verbose paraphrase, 
is very far from giving an idea, even 
imperfect, of the author, whose style 
is remarkable for simplicity and con- 
ciseness. Of all the Chinese philo- 
sophers, Mencius is undoubtedly 
best calculated to please European 
readers. His style is at once sim 
ple and elevated, concise and ele- 
gant. The form of dialogue which 
he has employed in his philosophical 
discussions, gives his work a variety, 
the more agreeable, because seldom 
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met with even among the best Chi- 
nese authors. His philosophy is 
perhaps less grave and severe than 
that of Confucius. but for this very 
reason more likely to please. He 
wields with the most admirable skill 
the weapons of ridicule and irony, 
often more terrible than the bitter- 
est censure and indignation He 
seems, in short, to look upon vice 
rather with contempt than horror. 

His method of reasoning is sin- 
gular. For the most part he as- 
sumes the character of an ignorant 
person, desirous of being enlighten- 
ed by the information of those with 
whom he converses. He makes 
not the least objection to any thing 
they say; but even while allowing 
their principles, he is engaged in 
gradually undermining them. He 
leads them to recognize themselves 
their falsity; or he conducts them 
onward to absurd conclusions, by 
which they are effectually silenced. 
His answers are generally full of life 
and energy, and he is by no means 
tender of the princes and ministers 
of his time, who, under pretence of 
consulting him, sought occasions to 
apologise for their conduct. 

The king of Wei, one of those 
petty princes, whose dissensions, at 
this period, were laying waste the 
land, had been talking to Meng-tseu, 
with great self-complacency, of the 
care which he took to render his 
people happy, and expressed his as- 
tonishment at not seeing his state 
more populous or flourishing than 
those of his neighbours. ‘Prince, 
answered the philosopher, you are 
fond of war; allow me to drawa 
comparison from it. Two armies 
approach;—the charge is sounded; 
—the fray begins;—one party is 
vanquished: half the soldiers retreat 
one hundred paces, the other half halt 
at fifty. Could these last, with good 
grace, deride their comrades who 
fled further than themselves? No, 
replied the King: their’s was not the 
less a retreat because they halted a! 
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fifty paces: they must share the 
same ignominy. Prince, quickly 
rejoined Meng-tseu, boast no longer 
that your care is superior to that of 
your neighbours. You are all de- 
serving of like reproaches, and not 
one of you has a right to despise the 
rest. Can you perceive, said he at 
another time to the same prince, 
that there is any difference between 
killing a man with a staff and witha 
sword? No, said the King. Is 
there any, continued Meng-tseu, be- 
tween him who kills with a sword 
and him who causes death by the 
cruelty of his administration. No, 
again answered the King Well 
then, resumed the philosopher, your 
kitchens are overflowing with pro- 
visions; your studs are filled with 
horses; and your subjects, their fa- 
ces pale and lank, are weighed down 
with wretchedness and are perish- 
ing of hunger in the open fields 
and deserts. Is not this nourishing 
brutes to devour men? And what 
matters it whether you cause them 
to die by the sword or by the hard- 
ness of vour heart! If we: hate 
those ferocious animals who tear to 
pieces and devour one another; how 
much more should we detest a 
prince, who, while it his duty, by 
mildness and benevolence to show 
himself the father of his people, 
fears not to train up animals by 
whom they may be devoured? The 
father of his people;—and yet so 
cruelly treat his children! and vet 
have less concern for them than for 
the very beasts of his stall ! 

Our great dramatic bard some- 
where speaks of finding “Tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons In stones, and good in eve- 
ry thing.”” He who hasa spirit and 
inclination to read them, may indeed 
find lessons of instruction in every 
direction continually presented to 
him. To the Christian, not only the 
volume of inspiration, but the works 
of nature and the daily exhibitions of 
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hurnan character and outward ac- 
tion, and the written record of the 
thoughts, feelings, and fancies of 
men of every age and clime afford 
topics of profitable meditation.— 
Without adopting the wild and irra- 
tional notions of some weak but well- 
meaning individuals, who find a 
mystical meaning in almost every 
thing they read or see; it may cer-— 
tainly be allowed to him who is al- 
ways concerned about the one thing 
needful, who has as the object near- 
est to his heart, to become perfect 
even as his Father in Heaven is per- 
fect; it may be allowed to such an 
one to yield to and pursue the train 
of spiritual reflection, which to a 
mind constituted like his is readily 
suggested by even the most unpro- 
mising subjects. Perhaps the above 
translation regarding the literature 
of a country from which we are ha- 
bituated to expect little but what is 
fantastic or absurd, may not be with- 
out its use. The Chinese Philoso- 
pher, in the first of the two lessons 
to royalty given above, may lead the 
Christian to reflect upon the absur- 
dity and criminality of judging of 
himself by comparison with others. 
Few errors are perhaps more pre- 
valent amoog those who wear the 
badge of the Saviour. In the holy 
war against the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, too many of the soldiers 
of the cruss are accustomed to de- 
cide upon their own courage and 
firmness in the conflict by inquiring 
whether, while they have retreated 
only fifty paces, others have not re- 
treated an hundred. Sometimes 
they even feel a degree of self-com- 
placency at the reflection that they 
are thus better than their comrades, 
and allow spiritual pride to gain pos- 
session of their hearts, when they 
ought on bended knees and with 
contrite spirits to be supplicating 
pardon of the Captain of their sal- 
vation, for their own cowardice and: 
desertion. If to try their state, they 


| would look, not at others, but to the 
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rule which is given them, how would 
jt humble them to find that they de- 
serve to die as traitors for every act 
by which they have retarded the 
progress of the glorious cause in 
which they are engaged! How 
would that word, which is profitable 
‘for reproof”’ as well as for ‘instruc- 
tion in righteousness,” destroy eve- 
ry proud thought and vain. imagina 
tion, and lead the inquirer to seek 
earnestly for strength from above to 
renew the fight! How would it 
teach him to cease from judging o- 
thers, to be careful himself to buc- 
kle on the whole armour of God, 
and “looking unto Jesus” to perse- 
vere unto the end, that he might fin- 
ish his course with joy and obtain 
the crown! Reader, do you see any 
thing here suited to your case? De 
lay not to seek the pardon of your 
offence and the renewed influences 
of the Spirit to excite you to more 
ardent and persevering efforts! 
The second lesson of Meng-tseu 
may not unnaturally suggest to our 
minds the guilt we incur in lavishing 
in idle and unwarranted expences, 
the means which might supply the 
word of life or the preaching of the 
Gospel to perishing immortals. We 
may not indeed destroy souls by di- 
rect efforts, as agents of the Devil, 
to seduce them into paths of impiety 
and immorality. But may we not 
stand justly chargeable before God 
for our shameful neglect of the ever- 
lasting interests of those for whom 
Christ has died? May not the hard- 
ness of our hearts prevent us from 
listening to the cry of those who are 
perishing of spiritual hunger in the 
fields and deserts of heathenism? 
Can it be that we shall be judged 
faithful stewards of the manifold 
mercies of God, if we expend al- 
most all entrusted to our charge to 
gratify our own vanity or luxury, or 
perhaps hoard it up for heirs who 
may never live to enjoy it, or if they 
do, may be only ruined by it, while 
we devote but a pittance to the great 








object of winning souls to Christ! 
Is there not danger of our being con- 
demned for “keeping back part of 
the price,” if after having solemnly 
consecrated ourselves and our sub- 
stance to the Lord, we expend an 
undue portion upon our own lusts 
and pleasures? May it not often be 
said with regard to the disposition of 
our wealth, that it is employed to 
nourish our own pride and other 
evil passions, and thus to devour 
men? And what matters it whether 
we cause them to die by our direct 
influence, or by the hardness of our 
heart? May God lead you, dear 
reader, to self-examination on this 
important subject. May he open 
your ears to hear the voice of dis- 
tress, borne on every breeze, “save 
us, or we perish.” May he put it 
into your heart to devise liberal 
things. O let it never be said of 
you; a Christian! and yet feel so cru- 
elly indifferent to his dying fellow- 
sinners!—a Christian! and yet have 
less concern for them than for his 
own passions and appetites! 
NesrREBor. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
(Extract from Du Bosc.) 


It must be allowed, that in the 
word being made flesh, there is nei- 
ther conversion nor confusion of na- 
tures; that divinity was not changed 
into humanity, that humanity was 
not transformed into divinity, but that 
both the one and the other remain- 
ed completely distinct. Miserable 
Eutychian, acknowledge this dis- 
tinction. Consider Jesus Christ at- 
tentively, and thou wilt evidently 
discern in his person a God, and a 
man; and that in him, the God has 
lost nothing of his divinity; the man 
is in no respect alienated from true 
humanity. At his birth thou wilt 
see a man persecuted by Herod, 
and a God adored by the sages of 
the East; at his baptism, thou wilt 
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behold a man immersed in the Jor- 
dan by the hands of John, and a 
God proclaimed from heaven by 
the majestic voice of the eternal Fa- 
ther, which cries, “This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” In the ship thou wilt 
perceive a man who slumbers, over- 
whelmed with sleep, and a«God, 
who afterwards calms the winds 
and waves, and imposes silence on 
them by a single word. Over the 
grave of Lazarus thou wilt behold 
a man who weeps, and a God who 
by a single word restores to life his 
friend who had been dead four 








days. In the garden of Gethse- 
mane, thou wilt see a man seized 
and taken by the soldiers, and. a 
God who, by a breath of his mouth, 
strikes all those insolent soldiers 
to the ground. On the cross thou 
wilt behold a man who dies, and a 
God who, in dying, agitates univer- 
sal nature to such a degree, that 
the earth trembles, the air becomes 
darkened, the sun loses his light, the 
rocks are rent asunder, the whole 
world is shaken, as if aroused to 
emotion by the death of its Creator 
and Governor. 








Reviews. 


In presenting to our readers the 
following review, we would remark 
that the work of which it speaks 
is from the pen of a man in whose 
statements the utmost confidence 
may be placed. We have been as- 
sured by a gentleman of the first 
respectability, now in this city, the 
representative of a foreign govern- 
ment, who has spent nearly ten 
years in Spain, that from the faith- 
fulness with which Mr. White has 
detailed a large amount of facts 
that came within his own know- 
ledge, he is of opinion that a fairer 
exposition could not be given of 
the state and character of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The work 
itself will shortly issue from the 
press of the publisher of the Re- 
pertory, and we hope it will meet 
with very extensive circulation, 
not only on account of the pecuni- 
ary profit tothe publisher, but also 
for the purpose of disseminating 
important and useful information 
among Protestants, who are fre- 
quently deluded by a specious 
show of piety in a church where, 
as this work shows, little else can 
be found but form and ceremony, 
superstition and idolatry.—[ £d. 

Vor. 7...N9. 951 








From the Christian Observer. 
f 


Practical and internal Evidence against 
Catholicism, with occasional Strictures 
on Mr. Butler’s “Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church; addressed to the 
Impartial among the Roman Catho- 
lics of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
the Rev. J. Blanco White. London, 
1825. 9s. 6d. 


The subject of Popery has with- 
in the last year been agitated, with 
a vigour not perhaps to be paral- 
leled at any period since the Refor- 
mation. The opposition of the 
Catholic priests in Ireland to the 
promiscuous circulation of the 
Scriptures among their flocks, and 
the proceedings in Parliament re- 
lative to that long-divided coun- 
try—and we may add, perhaps the 
publication of Dr. Southey’s “Book 
of the Church’’—have been among 
the more prominent causes of 
this renewed controversy; the 
result of which, we would trust, 
may, by the blessing of God, pro- 
duce new accessions of triumph to 
the cause of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion; for which, and not for the 
mere name and honour of any sect 
or party, the true Christian will 
ever be mainly anxious. 
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Respecting the true character of 
the ecclesiastical and theological 
system which has given rise to the 
present, and toinnumerable former 
controversies, Protestants of every 
name and rank ought to be well in- 
formed. The actual power; the 
possible, though we hope not very 
probable extension; and the very 
existence of Popery, ought to be 
viewed by them with feelings the 
farthest removed from concurrence 
or indifference. The best of men, 
the most staunch friends of the Re- 
formed churches, may indeed dif- 
fer, and differ conscientiously, as 
to the actual state of the Roman 
Catholic church, its augmented or 
diminished potency, its moderated 
or acerbated spirit, and the best 
means for rescuing the world from 
its withering grasp; they may dis- 
cuss among themselves, with a fair 
latitude, the relative merits of per- 
petuating or abolishing, of extend- 
ing or abridging, penal enactments 
and civil disabilities, as instru- 
ments of repression or conversion; 
but respecting the evil effects, doc- 
trinal and practical, social and 
political, temporal and spiritual, 
of the system of Popery, there 
ought to be but one opinion and 
one voice. We will add, as little 
difference ought there to be as to 
the duty of cherishing, towards 
those whose errors they oppose, a 
spirit of candour, of conciliation, 
and of good will; which, we regret 
to say, has not always pervaded 
the litigants on either side. 

The late controversies have been 
of a very mixed character: they 
have extended to numerous ramifi- 
cations of fact and fiction, of histo- 
ry and chronology, of doctrine and 
discipline, of duty and policy, with 
we know not how many more 
points of zealous litigation. We 
had meditated preparing for our 
readers a brief view of some of the 
chief points more immediately 
brought under examination by the 
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contending parties in the late and 
pending controversy; but after 
reading some dozen or fifteen of 
the publications on the subject, and 
making a list of perhaps as many 
more, we gave up the search—we 
willnot say indespairor in disgust, 
for our duty requires that we 
shoul not spare a little pains, es- 
pecially on such a subject, if the re- 
sult would be profitable or interest- 
ing to our readers—but from a con- 
viction that reams of controversy 
are not necessary to a sufficient un- 
derstanding of the real merits of all 
that is religiously important in the 
great questions at issue between 
the Catholic and Protestant church- 
es. A scripturally educated people; 
a people able to read and to think, 
and permitted to have free access 
to the word of God for instruction, 
are not in any great danger from 
the worsterrors of Popery. Indeed, 
the Catholic priesthood themselves 
give the most convincing attesta- 
tion to this conclusion, from their 
avowed zeal, in order to retain the 
laity within the trammels of their 
church, in forbidding the indiscri- 
minate right of Scriptural reading, 
private judgment, and free discus- 
sion. 

Under this general impression 
we shall at once cut short the 
whole controversy, and spare both 
ourselves and our readers a long 
list of title-pages, and a galaxy of 
opinions and quotations; and pre- 
sent to their notice one work only 
on the subject, from the mass of 
publications with which the press 
has lately teemed, so as to cause 
both readers and reviewers to “toil 
after it in vain.”” Some of these 
works are merely ephemeral; o- 
thers, we ought in justice to state, 
have been compiled with conside- 
rable research and ability, and may 
be perused with interest, for their 
facts or arguments, even if the rea- 
der should not coincide in their 
conclusions; but, to our minds, far 
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the most important of them all is 
that which we have selected for 
the present notice, and to which 
we should have devoted a some- 
what lengthened article, had not 
the extent of our Review of Mr. 
Jowett’s Researches rendered it 
impracticable within our present 
limits, and the popularity of the 
work itself made it unnecessary. 
Such an exposure of Popery from 
the pen of one who was once a Ca- 
tholic clergyman, is a document of 
great interest; and, we would trust, 
will be of extensive utility, not on- 
ly in confirming Protestants in their 
holy faith, but in opening the eyes 
of many who have hitherto blindly 
followed the dictates of a supposed 
infallible church. Our readers 
will thank us for promising that 
our notice shall consist chiefly of 
extracts from the work itself. 
The arguments in Mr. White’s 
publication being closely connect- 
ed with his own personal experi- 
ence and testimony, it may be pro- 
per to premise, that he must have 
had ample opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the merits of 
the system which in no feeble terms 
he reprobates and explodes; for to 
his name is appended a list of de- 
grees, titles and appointments,* 
which prove, that, in listening to 
his remarks, our information is at 
least derived from an authentic and 
authoritative source; so that, unless 
we disbelieve his testimony, which 
there is not any ground for doing 
(and indeed it is indissolubly bound 
up with facts and arguments which 


*M. A. B. D. in the university of Se- 
ville; Licentiate of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Osuna; formerly Chaplain Ma- 
gistral (preacher) to the king of Spain, 
in the Royal Chapel at Seville; Fellow 
and once Rector of the College of St. 
Mary a Jesu of the same town; Syno- 
dal Examiner of the Diocess of Cadiz; 
Member of the Royal Academy of Bel- 
les-Lettres, of Seville, &c. &c.; now a 
Clergyman of the Church of England;— 
Author of Doblado’s Letters from Spain. 








cannot be questioned,) we must 
come to the conclusion that the 
“practical and internal evidence 
against Catholicism,” without one 
word of further argument, is utter- 
ly fatal to all its loudly boasted 
claims. To some of our readers it 
may be an argument in favour of 
the book, and to others against it, 
that the writer is hostile to what is 
currently called Catholic Emanci- 
pation; but to both classes its the- 
ological and ecclesiastical bearing 
is important, however much they 
may differ as to this much-agitated 
question. The following is the 
substance of the author’s auto- 
biographical detail. 


“Tam descended from an Irish family, 
whose attachment to the Roman Catholic 
religion was often proved by their en- 
durance of the persecution which, for a 
long period, afflicted the members of 
their persuasion in Ireland. My grand- 
father was the oldest of three brothers, 
whose voluntary banishment from their 
native land, rooted out my family from 
the country of Waterford.” pp. 2, 3. 

‘My father combined in his person the 
two most powerful and genuine elements 
of a religionist—the unhesitating faith of 
persecuting Spain; the impassioned be- 
lief of persecuted Ireland. He was the 
first of his kindred that married into a 
Spanish family; and his early habits of 
exalted piety made him choose a wife 
whom few can equal in religious sinceri- 
ty.”’ pp. 3, 4. 

“such were the purity, the benevo- 
lence, the angelic piety of my father’s 
life, that at his death, multitudes of 
people thronged the house to indulge a 
last view of the dead body. Nor was the 
wife of his bosom at all behind him, 


either in fulness of faith or sanctity of 


manners.—The endeavours of such 
parents to bring up their children in 
conformity with their religious notions, 
may therefore be fully conceived with- 
out the help of description. 

“No waywardness of disposition ap- 
peared in me to defeat or obstruct theit 
labour. Atthe age of fourteen all the 
seeds of devotion, which had been as- 
siduously sown in my heart, sprung up 
as it were spontaneously. The pious 
practices, which had hitherto been a 
task, were now the effect of my own 
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choice. I became a constant attendant 
at the congregation of the Oratory, 
where pious young men, intended for 
the church, generally bad their spiri- 
tual directors. Dividing my time be- 
tween study and devotion, I went 
through a course of philosophy and 
divinity at the university of Seville; at 
the end of which I received the Roman 
Ca:holic order of sub-deacon. By that 
time L had obtained,the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts and bachelor of divinity. Be- 
ing elected a fellow of the college of St. 
Mary a Jesu of Sevilie, when | was not 
of sufficient standing for the superior 
degree of licentiate of divinity, which 
the fellowship required, 1 took that de- 
gree at Osuna, where the statutes de- 
mand no interval Letween these acade- 
mical honours. A year had scarcely 
elapsed since I had received priest’s or- 
ders, when, after a public examination, 
in competition with other candidates, I 
obtained the stall of magistral, or preach- 
er, in the chapter of king’s chaplains, at 
Seville. Placed, so young, in a situation 
which my predecessor had obtained af- 
ter many years’ service as a vicar, in the 
same town, | conceived myself bound to 
devote my whole leisure to the study of 
religion.” pp. 4—6. 


Shortly after this period he be- 
gan to doubt the truth of Christi- 
anity; till at length he verged to 
the very precincts of Atheism.— 
We shall transcribe this part of 
his narrative at length, chiefly for 
the sake of the solution appended 
toit. The Church of Rome inces- 
santly accuses Protestantism of be- 
ing the “magna parens”’ of infide- 
lity; but we believe the direct re- 
verse is the fact; and that, in a giv- 
en number of educated individuals, 
in a tolerant Protestant or an into- 
lerant Catholic country, tho’ more 
may confess themselves to be De- 
ists in the former than in the lat- 
ter, a larger number really exist 
in the latter; having for their 
wretched excuse not only the cur- 
rent arguments common to both 
parties, but the superadded and 
deeply-rooted impression of Popish 
error, superstition, and mummery, 
identified from their childhood 
with Christianity; from which 
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source of prejudice the Protestant 
isfree. The unexpected and ap- 
palling disclosures produced by 
the French Revolution, are the 
strongest corroborations as to this 
fact. 


“That immorality and levity are al- 
ways the source of unbelief, the experi- 
ence of my own case, and my intimate 
acquaintance with many others, enable 
me most positively to deny. As to my- 
self, 1 declare most solemnly that my 
rejection of Christianity took place at a 
period when my conscience could not 
reproach me with any open breach of 
duty, but those committed several years 
before: that during the transition from 
religious belief to incredulity, the hor- 
rors of sins against the faith, deeply im- 
planted by education in my soul, haunt- 
ed me night and day; and that I exerted 
all the powers of my mind to counter- 
act the involuntary doubts which were 
daily acquiring an irresistible strength.” 
pp- 6,7 

“If my case were singular, if my know- 
ledge of the most enlightened classes of 
Spain did not furnish me with a multitude 
of sudden transitions from sincere faith 
and piety to the most outrageous infideli- 
ty, | would submit to the humbling con- 
viction, that either weakness of judgment 
or fickleness of character had been the 
only source of my errors. But though I 
am not at liberty to mention individual 
cases, I do attest, from the most certain 
knowledge, that the history of my own 
mind is, with little variation, that of a 
great portion of the Spanish clergy. The 
fact is certain: 1 make no individual 
charge; every one who comes within this 
general description may still wear the 
mask, which no Spaniard can throw off 
without bidding an eternal farewell to 
his country. 

“Now, let us pause to examine this 
moral phenomenon; and, since 1 am one 
of the class which exhibits it, I will pro- 
ceed with the moral dissection of myself, 
however unpleasant the task may be.— 
Many, indeed, will dismiss the case with 
the trite observation that extremes gene- 
rally produce their opposites. But an 
impartial mind will not turn to a common- 
place evasion, to save itself the labour of 
thinking 

“When I examine the state of my mind 
previous to my rejecting the Christian 
faith, I cannot recollect any thing in it 
but what is in perfect accordance with 
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that form of religion in which I was edu- 
cated. Irevered the Scriptures as the 
word of God; but was also persuaded 
that without a living, infallible interpre- 
ter, the Bible was a dead letter, which 
could not convey its meaning with any 
certainty. I grounded, therefore, my 
Christian faith upon the infallibility of 
the church. No Roman Catholic pre 

tends to a better foundation. ‘I believe 
whatever the holy mother church holds 
and believes,’ is the compendious creed 
of every member of the Roman com- 
munion, Had my doubts affected any 
particular doctrine, [ should have clung 
to the decisions ofa church which claims 
exemption from error; but my first 
doubts attacked the very basis of Catho- 
licism. I believe that the reasoning 
which shook my faith is not new in the 
vast field of theological controversy. But 
I protest that if such be the case, the co- 
incidence adds weight to the argument, 
for I am perfectly certain that it was the 
spontaneous suggestion of my own mind. 
I thought within myself that the certain- 
ty of the Roman Catholic faith had no 
better ground than a fallacy of that kind 
which is called reasoning in a circle; for 
I believed the infallibility of the church, 
because the Scripture said she was intal- 
lible; while I had no better proof that 
the Scripture said so, than the assertion 
of the church, that she could not mis- 
take the Scripture. In vain did I en- 
deavour to evade the force of this argu- 
ment, indeed I still believe it unanswer- 
able. Was then Christianity nothing 
but a groundless fabric, the world sup- 
ported by the elephant, the elephant 
standing on the tortoise? Such was the 
conclusion to which I was led by a sys- 
tem which impresses the mind with the 
obscurity and insufficiency of the written 
word of God. Why should I consult the 
Scriptures? My only chuice was between 
revelation explained by the church of 
Rome, and no revelation. Catholics who 
live in Protestant countries may, in spite 
of the direct tendency of their system, 
practically perceive the unreal nature of 
this dilemma. But wherever the reli- 
gion of Rome reigns absolute, there is 
but one step between it and infidelity.” 
pp. 7—10. 


The state of his feelings, believ- 
ing that religion was a fable, and 
yet compelled daily to act as its 
minister and promoter, was inde- 
scribably painful; and he would 








have fled from his country, but for 
fear of the distress which such a 
measure would have cost his pa- 
rents. In this state of mind he 
continued for ten years, till the ap- 
proach of Bonaparte’s troops to 
Seville enabled him to banish him- 
self without suspicion of his mo- 
tives. He retired to England, 
where he first learned the nature 
of Protestantism, and discovered 
new and irresistible arguments for 
the truth of Christianity. 


“It was the general opinion in Spain, 
that Protestants, though often adorned 
with moral virtues, were totally deficient 
in true religious feelings. This was the 
opinion of Spanish Catholics. Spanish 
unbelievers, like myself, were most firm- 
ly convinced that men, enlightened as 
the English, could only regard religion 
as a political engine. Our greater ac- 
quaintance with French books, and with 
Frenchmen strongly supported us in the 
idea that belief in Christianity decreased 
in proportion to the progress of know- 
ledge, in every part of the world. As 
to myself, 1 declare that I did not expect 
to find a sincere Christian among educa- 
ted Englishmen. Providence however, 
so directed events, that some of my first 
acquaintance in London were persons 
whose piety was adorned with every 
good quality of the heart and mind. It 
was among these excellent friends, and 
under the protection of British liberty, 
that the soreness and irritation produced 
by ten years’ endurance of the most 
watchful religious tyranny, began to sub- 
side. I was two much ashamed of be- 
ing supposed a Roman Catholic, to dis- 
guise the character of my religious opin- 
ions; but the mildness and toleration with 
which my sentiments were received 
made me perceive, for the first time, that 
a Christian is not necessarily a bigot. 
The mere throwing away the hated mask 
which the inquisition had forced me to 
wear, refreshed my soul; and the excel- 
lent man to whom, for the first time in 
my life, I acknowledged my unbelief 
without fear, was able to perceive that I 
might yet be a Christian, provided I saw 
religion divested of all force but that of 
persuasion.” —pp. 12, 13. 


Paley’s Evidences produced con- 
siderable effect upon his mind; suf- 
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ficient at least, he adds, “to make 

me pray daily for Divine assist- 
ance.” Now it is indubitably cer- 
tain that God “will give his Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him;” that 
“the meek will he guide in judg- 
ment, the meek will he teach his 
way;” and that “whoso will do the 
will of God, shall know of the doc- 
trine.”” We cannot therefore, af- 
ter his declaration of his constant 
and submissive application for Di- 
vine instruction, but feel prepar- 
ed for what follows, namely, that 
his mind became enlightened, his 
judgment convinced, and his affec- 
tions conciliated. After a period 
of a year and a half—namely, in 
1814,—he resumed his clerical 
functions, as a Protestant Episco- 
pal minister, subscribing the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, and 
retiring to Oxford for the quiet 
and exclusive study of the Holy 
Scriptures. He gave the result of 
his inquiries and confirmed con- 
victions to the world in a volume 
published anonymously in 1817. 
He ingenuously adds, that before 
his mind was fully settled, he had 
nearly been seduced into Socinian- 
ism; but prayer, humility, and an 
honest search after truth, were his 
safeguards. 


“What was the real state of my faith 
in this period of darkness, God alone can 
judge. This only can I state with confi- 
dence,—that I prayed daily for light; that 
{ invariably considered myself bound to 
obey the precepts of the Gospel; and 
that when harrassed with fresh doubts, 
and tempted to turn away from Christ, I 
often repeated from my heart the affect- 
ing exclamation of the Apostle Peter— 
‘to whom shall I go? thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’” p. 24. 


Here our author’s personal nar- 
rative somewhat abruptly con- 
cludes: we must therefore follow 
him from his private journal to his 
general facts and arguments, which 
are presented to us with a vivid- 
ness and interest for which the 












previous circumstances amply pre- 
pare us. 

The Second Letter discusses the 
question of the real practical ex- 
tent of the authority of the Pope. 
Mr. White affirms, that, whatever 
may be the modified opinions of 
those Catholics who have mixed 
freely with Protestants, the Church 
of Rome is still domineering and 
intolerant in its spirit; that it ap- 
proves and enjoins persecution ; 
and that, though it does not actu- 
ally inculcate the doctrine that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics, 
the working of the system virtual- 
ly amounts to that enormity, in 
consequence of the blind obedience 
which the church exacts, and the 
duty of all its members to endea- 
vour to extirpate heresy. Ourown 
view, on the whole of this matter, 
is, that neither individuals nor 
bodies of men are accustomed 
voluntarily to concede their pow- 
ers, prerogatives, or immunities; 
that the Church of Rome follows, 
with remarkable skill and perti- 
nacity, the usual practice of man- 
kind inthis respect; and that there- 
fore little thanks are due to the 
conductors of its policy for any ac- 
tual or prospective ameliorations 
ofits rule. But, on the other hand 
there is a counter-spirit at work 
throughout the world—a vast ex- 
tension of principles, some good, 
some evil, but all at variance with 
the despotism of a pretended infal- 
lible church; a wide diffusion of 
education, of Protestantism, of true 
and of false principles of liberty, 
of indifference to ecclesiastical 
usage and precedents, and of im- 
patience under all unnecessary, and 
even some very necessary restric- 


_tions. As to practical effect, there- 


fore, it is not so much what Rome 
wishes or inculcates, as what the 
spirit of the times is willing to ad- 
mit; and when we find so staunch 
a Catholic as Mr. Butler calling 
intolerance, which is an undoubted 
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tenet of his church, “detestable,” 
we indulge a hope that matters are 
gone too far to allow of a practical 
resumption of all that a bishop of 
Rome, or a bigoted priesthood, or 
even their ignorant lay devotees, 
may consider within the limits of 
pontifical or priestly power. At 
the same time, in judging of prin- 
ciples we must view the system 
not where, as in this island, it ex- 
ists with numerous checks and 
counteractions, but as it 1s seen in 
Spain, or Portugal, or Italy; of 
which Mr. White gives us the fol- 
lowing most painful illustration.— 


“Believe a man who has spent the best 
years of his life where Catholicism is pro- 
fessed without the check of dissenting 
opinions; where it luxuriates on the soil, 
which fire and sword have cleared of 
whatever might stunt its natural and ge- 
nuine growth,h—a growth incessantly 
watched over by the head of your 
church, and his authorized representa- 
tives, the inquisitors. Alas! ‘1 have a 
mother,’ outweighed all other reasons 
for a change, in a man of genius [Pope,] 
who yet cared not to show his indiffer- 
ence to the religious system under which 
he was born. I, too, ‘had a mother,’ and 
such a mother as, did I possess the tal- 
ents of your great poet, tenfold, they 
would have been honoured in doing ho- 
mage to the powers of her mind and the 
goodness of herheart. No woman could 
love her children more ardently, and 
none of those children was more vehem- 
ently loved than myself. But the Roman 
Catholic creed had poisoned in her the 
purest source of affection. I saw her, 
during a long period, unable to restrain 
her tears in my presence. I perceived 
that she shunned my conversation, espe- 
cially when my university friends drew 
me into topics above those of domestic 
talk. I loved her; and this behaviour 
cut me to the heart. In my distress [ 
applied to a friend to whom she used to 
communicate all her sorrows; and, to my 
utter horror, I learnt that suspecting me 
of anti-catholic principles, my mother 
was distracted by the fear that she might 
be obliged to accuse me to the Inquisi- 
tion, if I incautiously uttered some con- 
demned proposition in her presence.— 
To avoid the barbarous necessity of be- 
ing the instrument of my ruin, she could 
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find no other means but that of shunning 
my presence. Did this unfortunate mo- 
ther overrate or mistake the nature of her 
Roman Catholic duties? By no means. 
The Inquisition was established by the 
supreme authority of her church; and, 
under that authority, she was enjoined to 
accuse any person whatever, whom she 
might overhear uttering heretical opin- 
ions. No exception was made in favour 
of fathers, children, husbands, wives: to 
conceal was to abet their errors, and 
doom two souls to eternal perdition. A 
sentence of excommunication, to be in- 
curred in the fact, was annually published 
against all persons, who, having heard a 
proposition directly or indirectly con- 
trary to the Catholic faith, omitted to in- 
form the inquisitors upon it. Could 
any sincere Catholic slight such a com- 
mand? 

“Such is the spirit of the ecclesiastical 
powers to which you submit. The mon- 
strous laws of which I speak, do not be- 
long to a remote period; they existed in 
full force fifteen years ago; they were 
republished, under the authority of the 
Pope, at a later period. If some of your 
writers assume the tone of freedom which 
belongs to this age and country; if you 
profess your faith without compulsion; 
you may thank the Protestant laws which 
protect you. Is there a spot in the uni- 
verse where a Roman Catholic may throw 
off his mental allegiance, except where 
Protestants have contended for that 
right, and sealed it with their blood? I 
know that your church modifies her in- 
tolerance according to circumstances, 
and that she tolerates in France, after 
the revolution, the Hugonots, whom she 
would have burnt in Spain a few years 
ago, and whom she would doom to some 
indefinite punishment, little short of the 
stake, at this present moment. Such 
conduct is unworthy of the claims which 
Rome contends for, and would disgrace 
the most obscure leader of a paltry 
sect.”” pp. 61—64. 


The Third Letter examines the 
title to infallibility, spiritual su- 
premacy, and exclusive salvation 
claimed by the Roman Catholic 
Church; and exhibits strong inter- 
nal evidence against that church, 
in the use which she has ever made 
of her assumed prerogative. As 
Protestants writing for Protest- 
ants, we think we need not, at pre- 
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sent, embark upon this section of 
the controversy. The haughty 
claims against which Mr. White 
points his weapons are so obvious- 
ly irrational, unscriptural, and ab- 
surd, that the wonder is, not that 
they should be easily refuted, but 
that they should for one moment 
be entertained, at least by any in- 
dividual one degree removed above 
the most unexpanded intellect and 
ignorant credulity. And even those 
who cannot reason a friori on the 
subject, may have such ample evi- 
dence a fosteriori, that their dearth 
of argument is abundantly made 
up by superfluity of condemning 
fact: as we find to have been the 
case in the first stages of the Re- 
formation, when the eyes of many 
were opened by the obvious vena- 
lity, cupidity and ambitious domi- 
nation of the Church of Rome; by 
her gainful system of relics, holy 
images, indulgences, and absolu- 
tions; who might not have been 
able to weigh the abstract dialec- 
tics of a theological warfare. Mr. 
White’s third letter is, however, 
important, not only for its argu- 
ments, but in bringing down the 
painful narrative of Catholic pecu- 
lations (for what else can we call 
them?) to the present era; and 
showing, from a personal know- 
ledge of facts, that the trade in re- 
lics, indulgences, and rites of hu- 
man invention but pretended sanc- 
tity, still continues, to the utmost 
extent to which the manufacturers 
of the staple can find a market for 
their wares. 

We pass on to Letter IV., which 
gives us a specimen of the unity 
exhibited at Rome; examines the 
well-known distinction between in- 
fallibility in doctrine and infallibi- 
lity in conduct, with the conse- 
quences of this distinction; and 
shows that the alleged unity and 
invariableness of the Church of 
Rome is a delusion. The author 
then presents us with his own views 
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of what constitutés the unity of the 
Church of Christ, and in so doing 
gives us both a rational and scrip- 
tural account of the matter. We 
quote the passage the rather as it 
is a more favourable specimen of 
the pious feelings of the writer’s 
mind, than is apparent in mere 
controversial arguments. We may 
just add, with regard to his style, 
that, for a foreigner, he appears to 
be a very considerable master of 
our difficult language, tho’ there is 
an occasional obscurity in his sen- 
tences, which may requirea slight 
indulgence. The passage is as 
follows. 


“If mere controversy were my object, 
I should feel satisfied with having de- 
monstrated that the system of Roman 
Catholic unity is but an arbitrary contri- 
vance; a gratuitous assumption of a super- 
natural privilege, which is nowhere 
clearly asserted in the Scriptures; an en- 
deavour to produce certainty by a stand- 
ard conceived and planned upon conjec- 
ture. A more Christian feeling, how- 
ever, induces me to dwell still on this 
subject, and propose to you what I con- 
ceive to be the true scriptural notions on 
the unity of the church of Christ. 

“In reading the New Testament with 
a mind carefully freed from the prejudi- 
ces of school-divinity, it is impossible not 
to perceive that the assefnblies of men 
who are called to obtain salvation 
through Christ, cannot either singly or 
collectively constitute that church 
whereof the Roman see has tried to ap- 
propriate the qualities and privileges 
to herself. Wherever men assemble in 
the name of Jesus, there he has promised 
to be by means of his Spirit; and certain- 
ly the works of that Spirit are more or 
less visible in the Christian virtues; 
which never yet failed to spring up 
in these particular churches, though 
mixed with the tares, and other evils, 
which are not separable from ‘the king- 
dom of heaven’ in this world. But there 
is a structure of sanctity in perpetua} 
progress, towards the completion of 
which the Christian churches on earth, 
are only made to contribute as different 
quarries do towards the raising of some 
glorious building. The churches on 
earth partake, in various proportions, of 
the attributes of the great church of 
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Christ, ‘which is his body, the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all.? But the 
church to which the great privileges and 
graces belong, has characteristic marks 
which cannot be claimed by any one of 
the churches on earth; for it is that 
church ‘which Christ loved, and gave 
hinself for it; that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word, that he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but 
that it should be holy and without blem- 
ish.’ To become members of that church 
we should indeed, ‘endeavour to keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace;’ but such unity is proposed as the 
effect of endeavour, and consequently of 
choice and judgment, not of blind sub- 
mission to a silencing authority, which is 
the Roman bond of union. The true 
unity of Christians must arise from the 
‘one hope of our calling’ There is in- 
deed for us ‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,’ but that faith is a faith of trust 
a ‘confidence, which hath great recom- 
pence of reward,’ not an implicit belief 
in the assumed infallibility of men, who 
make a monopoly of the written word of 
God, prescribe the sense in which it 
must be understood, and with a refined 
tyranny, which tramples equally upon 
Christian liberty and the natural rights 
of the human mind, insult even silent 
dissent, and threaten bodily punishment 
to such as, in silence and privacy, may 
have indulged the freedom of their 
minds. Yet such is the saving faith of 
the Council of Trent! How different from 
that proposed by St. Paul!” pp. 109— 
112. 

‘“‘Whatever might be the effect of the 
prejudices which the first reformers 
brought away from their Roman captivi- 
ty; whatever the necessity which Protes- 
taut churches still acknowledge of pre- 
venting internal feuds, by proposing for- 
mularies of faith to their members, they 
have never so misunderstood ‘what spirit 
they are of’ as to deny salvation to those 
who love their common Lord and Re- 
deemer. Their churches, indeed, may 
differ on points which the subtility of 
metaphysics had unfortunately started 
long before the Reformation, and even 
before the publication of Christianity: 
they may observe different ceremonies, 
and adopt different views of church 
hierarchy and discipline; but their spirit 
is the only one which deserves the name 
of Catholic in the genuine sense of that 
word; the only spirit, indeed, which can 
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produce, even on earth, an image of the 
glorious church which will exist forever 
in one fold, and under one shepherd.” 
pp. 113,134. 


The Fifth Letter describes some 
of the practical enormities of the 
system of the Church of Rome un- 
der the heads of moral character, 
celibacy, and nunneries. The de- 
tails in this painfully interesting 
and affecting chapter, fully confirm 
what many Catholic writers affect 
to consider the more popular pre- 
judices of Protestant countries on 
these subjects. The evils resulting 
from Monastic vows and imposed 
clerical celibacy are so notorious 
and appalling, that the Church of 
Rome evinces a most culpable per- 
tinacity in still clinging to these 
restraints, especially as such points 
of discipline might be altered 
without prejudice to her doctrines, 
or disparagement of her claims.— 
In no part of his work does our 
author speak with more poignant 
feelings, or with a more painful 
testimony from personal know- 
ledze, than in this letter. The con- 
cluding paragraph is deeply affect- 
ing: we quote it, however, chiefly 
for the sake of showing the cruelty 
and tyranny of monastic vows, im- 
posed often in tender youth, and 
never to be broken. The moral 
evils of the system have been often 
exposed, and we need not dwell on 
them; but second only to these are 
the inflictions of suffering which it 
often involves. 


“Cruel and barbarous, indeed, must be 
the bigotry or the policy which, rather 
than yield on a point of discipline, sees 
with indifference even the chance, not to 
say the existence, of such evils. To 
place the most sensitive, innocent, and 
ardent minds under the most horrible ap- 
prehensions of spiritual and temporal 
punishment, without the clearest neces- 
sity, is arefinement of cruelty which has 
few examples among civilized nations. 
Yet the scandal of defection is guarded 
against by fears that would crush stouter 
hearts, and distract less vivid imagina- 
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tions, than those of timid and sensitive 
females. Even a temporary leave to quit 
the convent for the restoration of decay- 
ing health is seldom given, and never 
applied for but by such nuns as unhap- 
piness drives into a dis egard of pul lic 
opinion. I saw my eldest sister, at the 
age of two-and-twenty, slowly sink into 
the grave within the walls of a convent; 
whereas, had she not been a slave to that 
church which has been a curse to me, 
air, amusement, and exercise might have 
saved her. I saw her on her death-bed. 
I obtained that melancholy sight at the 
risk of bursting my heart, when, in my 
capacity of priest, and at her own re- 
quest, I heard her last confession. Ah! 
when shall | forget the mortal agony 
with which, not to disturb the dying mo- 
ments of that truly angelic being, ! sup- 
pressed my gushing tears in her pre- 
sence; the choking sensation with which | 
I forced the words of absolution through | 
my convulsed lips; the faltering steps | 
with which I left the convent alone, 
making the solitary street where it stood | 
re-echo the sobs { could no longer con- | 
tain! 

“I saw my dear sister no more; but | 
another was left me, if not equal in tal- 
ents to the eldest (for | have known few | 
that could be considered her equals,) 
amiable and good in no inferior degree 
To her I looked up as a companion for. 
life. But she had a heart open to every 
noble impression—and such, among 
Catholics, are apt to be misled from the 
path of practical usefulness, into the 
wilderness of visionary perfection At 
the age of twenty she left an infirm mo- 
ther to the care of servants and strangers, 
and shut herself up in a convent, where 
she was not allowed to see even the 
nearest relations. Withadelicate frame 
requiring every indulgence to support it 
in health, she embraced a rule which de- 
nied her the comforts of the lowest class 
of society. A coarse woollen frock fret- 
ted her skin: her feet had no covering 
but that of shoes open at the toes, that 
they might expose them to the cold of a 
brick floor; a couch of bare planks was 
her bed, and an unfurnished cell her 
dwelling. Disease soon filled her con- 
science with fears; and I had often to 
endure the torture of witnessing her 
agonies at the confessional. I left her 
when I quitted Spain, dying much too 
slowly for her only chance of relief. I 
wept bitterly for her loss two years after; 
yet I could not be so cruel as to wish her 
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The concluding letter, the Sixth, 
points out the obstacles which the 
Roman Catholic doctrine and disci- 
pline present to mental improve- 
ment.and the tendency of the Cath- 
olic Breviary and Prayer-book to 
cherish credulity, and adulterate 
Christian virtue. These are heavy 
charges, but we fear they are but 
too well founded. ‘This long and 
miscellaneous letter does not admit 
of abridgment, and our limits for- 
bid quotation. If any of ourread- 
ers have a taste for absurd stories 
and fictitious miracles, they may 
largely indulge their appetite in 
Mr. White’s citations from the 
Breviary, and other accredited for- 
mularies. While such idle legends 
are made the subjects of faith and 
religious reverence, well may the 
Church of Rome prohibit the mis- 
cellaneous perusal of the Scrip- 
tures; well may she forge tram- 
mels to confine the expansion of the 
human mind, and to render the 
nineteenth, and all the succeed- 
ing centuries, as exact a counters 
part as possible of the darkness 
and superstitions of the middle 
ages. 

From the foregoing remarks and 
extracts it will be seen that Mr. 
Blanco White has exhibited an ap- 
palling, and, it may possibly be 
said, in some instances an exag- 
gerated picture of the Church of 
Rome; yet, with every abatement, 
if abatement be necessary—but, on 
the other hand, with some impor- 
tant additions to the catalogue of 
evils, including several doctrinal 
errors, which are but slightly al- 
luded to by our author—what a 
spectacle is presented to us ofa 
professed, the professed church of 
Christ, once the arbitress of all 
Christendom, and still boasting a 
larger numerical census than any 
other section of the Christian 
church! But let us not think it 
enough to exhibit either our grief 
or our indignation, or both, at the 
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melancholy exhibition. As Bri-} 
tons, as Christians, as Protes- | 
tants, we have a responsible part | 
to perform as respects this cor-_ 
rupt church. First, we must in 
heart, as well as in name, re- 
nounce its unscriptural doctrines | 
and practices; some of which are 
but too ready to cling around our 
common nature, under every vari- 
ety of sect and persuasion. Next, 
we have a duty to perform towards 
the members of this corrupt com- 
munity itself; not, indeed, to imi- 
tate their example by attempting 
to convert or subdue them by force | 
and persecution, but “in meekness | 
to instruct thein that oppose them- | 
selves:”’ to offer to them the sacred 
Scriptures, and by charity and con- 
ciliation endeavour to win their at- 
tention to their life-giving mes- 
sage; and, when all other means 
fail, to pray for them to Him who 
alone can enlighten the under- 
standing, and correct the pravity 
of our fallen and guilty nature. 


REVIEW OF EMPIE ON UNIVER- 
SALISM. 


(Concluded from page 376.) 


If we had no other arguments 
to urge against the leading doc- | 
trine of Universalism, the full and | 
graphic representation already) 
made in the language of the Au-' 
thor of the “Remarks,” of its, 
demoralizing tendency, would, in- 
our Opinion, stamp upon it the | 
impress of falsehood, and demon- 
strate its entire repugnance to the 
religion of the Bible. But such_ 
is the hostility of the human heart 
to Divine truth, such the reluc- 
tance with which we yield up our | 
prejudices to the convictions of | 
our understandings, and such the 
influence which our feelings exert | 
over our mental perceptions, that 
on so important a topic as the fu- 
ture condition of the immortal | 
mind, it is not enough in canvass- 
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ing the subject to bring forward 
one class of arguments, and pre- 
sent one view only of it. In com- 
batting the errors which may be 
extending themselves in relation 
to sO momentous an affair, we 
should expatiate and enter into 
detail until it is presented in eve- 
ry possible shape, and made intel- 
ligible to the plainest, and convin- 
cing to the most prejudiced mind. 
The Author of the Remarks has, 
therefore, the fullest justification 
arising from the pravity of hu- 
man nature, and the deep impor- 
tance of his subject, in proceeding 
from a statement of the licentious- 
ness of the leading feature of the 
Universalist scheme, to assert and 
contend, that all consistent Chris- 
tians should reject it, because it 
directly contradicts the belief of 
all mankind; is a primitive heresy 
unanimously condemned by the pri- 


-mitive Church, and contrary to 


the faith and practice of the whole 
primitive Church. 

The argument that this doc- 
trine contradicts the belief of all 
mankind, is thus stated by the 
Author: 


“That which has been believed by all, 
every where, and atall times, must necee- 
sari uv either be the dictate of reason and 
common sense, and the result of every 
one’s experience; or else it must be the 
consequence of a divine revelation, made 
to our first parents or to Noah, and 
through them handed down to all the 
nations of the earth. Jn no other way 
can we frossibly account for the universal 
belief in future rewards and punishments. 
Upon every other supposition, that belief 
is an effect without a sufficient cause; 
and those who admit an effect without 
an adequate cause, admit what is absurd 
both in religion and philosophy. How 
then will the Universalist account for 
this universal belief? Is it the con- 
sequence of revelations made to man in 
the first ages of the world? Then he 
admits that God has revealed the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punishments, 
and that his own doctrine is contrary to 
God’s revealed will! Or have all man- 
kind believed it, because the reason and 
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common sense of every individual teaches 
him to believe it? Then the doctrine of 
the Universalist is contrary to the rea- 
son and common sense of all mankind— 
and then, if Universalism be true, God 
has made all] men so, as naturally to lead 
them into the belief of a lie! Here are 
the two horns of a dilemma; and the 
Universalist may hang himself upon 
whichever he pleases.” p. 37. 


That derived from the fact, that 
the denial of any future punish- 
ment beyond the grave, is a pri- 
mitive heresy revived, is present- 
ed in an equally clear and convin- 
cing manner, 


“Now the Universalist teaches, that 
as we shall not be saved hereafter in 
consequence of our good works, sv nei- 
ther shall we be punished hereafter in 
consequence of any sins, however great 
and numerous, which we commit, in this 
life. But as all mankind are justified 
through God’s mercy, revealed to us by 
the Lord Jesus Christ; so through that 
' mercy all mankind shall be delivered 
from afl punishment in another world, 
and admitted into everlasting happiness. 

‘**) his is, except in one feature, pre- 
cisely the doctrine of the Simonians, 
Gnostics, and Nicolaitans—heretics who 
began to appear while some of the Apos- 
tles were still alive; as we have already 
had occasion to state. These heretics had 
not the hardihood to teach that all man- 
kind would be saved from hell; but that 
all who had come to the knowledge and 
belief of the Gospel would be saved, | 
whether their lives were virtuous or 
vicious. But though they promised fu- 
ture happiness indiscriminately, not to 





all Jews and heathens, but only to those 

who professed Christianity, still they and | 
their doetrines were loudly and peremp- 
torily condemned by the Apostles, and 
all the rest of the Christian world, with- | 


out exception—and condemned, because || 
they were unreasonable, unscriptural, |! 


and licentious in their tendency. And, 
if these ancient Antinomian heretics 
were so loudly and universally condemn- | 
ed for holding the doctrine of the Uni-| 
versalist in so restricted and moderate a 
sense, what would those early defenders 


blushing, and monstrous doctrine of the 
new Universalism, which mingles light | 
and darkness, Christ and Belial, heaven | 
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cuous assemblage! Well indeed might 
Tertullian exclaim, when remarking up- 
on the immoral tendency of so impious 
and detestable a heresy, ‘Hear this, all 
‘ye sinners; and ye who are not so yet, 
‘that ye may be so. Such a kind God is 
‘found, who is neither offended, nor 
‘angry, nor revengeth— who hath no fire 
‘burning in hell,’ nor gnashing of teeth 
‘in utter darkness. He is altogether 
‘good; he prohibits sin in words only. 
‘It is at your pleasure whether ye will 
‘obey him or no; for he doth not desire 
‘to be feared by you.” ft p. 46. 


In what manner the argument 
deduced from the fact, that the 
distinguishing doctrine of modern 
Universalism contradicts the faith 
and practice of the whole primi- 
tive Church is conducted, may be 
seen by the following extract. 


“Our Saviour and the Apostles either 
taught the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, or they taught that there is no fu- 
ture punishment. If they preached the 
former, it is necessarily a true doctrine. 
If they did not preach it, but taught, on 
the contrary, that there is no future 
punishment, then the first Christians, 
taught by them, must necessarily have 
denied the doctrine of future punish- 
ment. What then is the fact? What 
was the belief of the primitive Christians 
upon this subject? It was impossible 
that they should be mistaken upon so 
essential a point; and if they did not be- 
lieve the doctrine of the Universalist, 
that doctrine must necessarily be false. 
If they universally believed the doctrine 
of future punishment, that doctrine must 
necessarily be true. 

“Now the fact is, as we have already 
stated, that some held a doctrine similar 
to the leading doctrine of the new Uni- 
versalist; and they were universally con- 
demned as heretics and apostates from 
the true religion. And it is farther a 
fact, that cannot be controverted, that, 


* It is somewhat remarkable, that as 
the Universalist says there is no hell but 


| in this world, so the above-mentioned 
' heretics said, ‘the body is the only hell 


of the faith have said of the broad, un- i of the soul, and from that hell death de- 


livers us.’— King on the Creed; art. De- 


‘| scent into Hell. 


t+ King on the Creed; art. Future 


and hell, all together into ene promis- || Judgment. 
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from the times of the Apostles until about 
50 years ago, this new doctrine of the 
Universalist was never heard of. Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus, and Origen his pupil, 
familiar with, and enamoured of the 
philosophy of Plato, borrowed from that 
distinguished heathen, the idea that the 
punishment of the wicked hereafter 
would have an end— which isthe opinion 
of the old Universaljst. But even this 
notion, as well as some other of their 
philosophic speculations, was condemn- 
ed; and the visionary and monstrous 
doctrine of no punishment for any of the 
wicked after death, but indiscriminate 
admission to heaven for all mankind, has 
so much of the quintessence of absurdity 
and impiety, that for 1700 years none 
were found adventurous and extravagant 
enough to espouse and publish it to the 
world —nor did it ever dare to show its 
head abroad until the pantheistical Theo- 
logues uf Germany had, under the name 
of philosophical Christianity, set all rea- 
son and common sense at open de- 
fiance. 

‘Further, the doctrine of the Univer- 
salist, as far as it was taught by some 
heretics, was not only condemned by the 
primitive Christians, but the contrary 
docirine of endless future punishment, 
was universally taught and held through- 
out the whole Christian world, from the 
very birth of Christianity. If this isa 
fact, it clearly shows that it is utterly 
impossible that the doctrine of the Uni- 
versalist should be true. 

“We proceed to quote from the fa- 
thers some passages to prove that they 
taught the doctrine of endless future 
punishment. 

“St. Barnabas was the companion of 
Paul, the disciple of our Saviour, and 
probably one of the seventy whom 
he chose. In an epistle written after 
the year A. D. 70, he says, ‘The child- 
‘ren of iniquity shall not be saved’ 
‘They shall be destroyed by fire, because 
‘they have not repented of their sins.’ 
‘But the mghteous shall possess the 
‘world to come; and they shall be distin- 
‘guished from the unrighteous by their 
‘happiness.’ 

“‘He says expressly, ‘If we do the will 
‘of Christ, we shall find rest; if we dis- 
‘obey his commands, nothing shall de- 
‘liver us from eternal punishment.’ 
‘How can we hope to enter into the 
‘kingdom of God, unless we shall be found 
to have done what is holy and just?” 

“Ignatius was made Bishop of Anti- 


och by the Apostle John. <A few years | 
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after the death of St. John, he wrote the 
epistles that have come down to our 
times, and in them he says, ‘Life and 
‘death are set before us; and the faithful 
‘and the unbelievers shall each go to 
‘their proper place.’ ‘Be not deceived; 
‘those that corrupt families shall nut in- 
‘herit the kingdom of Ged’ ‘He that 
‘by his wicked doctrine corrupts the faith 
‘of God, shall die—he shall depart into 
‘unquenchable fire ’ 

“Polycarp, made Bishop of Smyrna by 
the Apostle John, suffered martyrdom 
about the year A. D. 147: and the Church 
of Smyrna, in giving an account of that 
martyrdom, says of martyrs in general:—~ 
‘Supported by the grace of Christ, they 
‘despised all the torments of the world— 
‘by the sufferings of an hour, redeeming 
‘themselves from everlasting punish- 
‘ment. Even the fire of these barbarous 
‘executioners, seemed cold to them, 
'‘whilst they hoped thereby to escape 
| ‘that fire which is eternal and shall never 
'*be extinguished’ And one of Poly- 
| carp’s answers to the Proconsul was:—~ 
'*Thou threatenest me with fire which 
| ‘burns for an hour, and so is extinguish- 
| ‘ed but knowest not the fire of the future 

judgment, and of that eternal punish- 
‘ment, which is reserved for the ungod- 
%. 








I “We might proceed to make other 


quotations upon this point; for, with 


| slight exceptions, these views have pre- 


| vailed throughout the whole Christian 
| world, from the Apostles till the present 
| time. But these must surely be suffi- 
| cient; and these prove that the doctrine 
| of endless future punishment was taught 
| by the Apostles— was received and pre- 
'vailed throughout the whole Christian 
' world—and was occasionally denied only 
| by a few, who were universally branded 
'as heretics, reprobates, apostates from 
| the faith, and the first-born of Satan. 

| _ “Now, as in this matter it was impos- 
sible for the Apostles and primitive 
Christians to be deceived; and as they 
fully, unequivocally, and universally 
taught the doctrine of endless future 
punishment; it manifestly follows, that it 
is impossible that the doctrine of the 
Universalist should be true—it must 
necessarily be false. 

“And since the primitive Christians 
asserted that future punishment would 
be endless, this argument is just as con- 
clusive against the old Universalist doc- 
trine, as against the new one. And of 
those, therefore, who teach, that though 
there will be future punishment, yet it 
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will have an end, we must necessarily 
infer that they labour under an error; 
and that their doctrine cannot possibly 
be true, because it contradicts the uni- 
versal belief of the primitive Christians. 
The primitive Christians could not pos- 
sibly err on so material a point; and they 
all believed that future punishment 
would have no end. 

‘if any thing more could be necessary 
to render the absurdity of the new Uni- 
versalism still more absurd, and to make 
the refutation of the old Universalism 
still more manifest, we have it in the 
consequences that must necessarily fol- 
low if the above argument is nut con- 
clusive. If the universal belief of the 
primitive Christians upon any impor- 
tant point of faith or practice, be not 
sufficient to prove it scriptural and of 
divine authority, then we have no suffici- 
ent evidence to prove any single part of 
the New Testament divinely inspired, 
except that which is clearly prophetic, 
and has already been manifestly fulfilled. 
A prophecy, when fulfilled, carries with 
it the proof of its own divine origin, in- 
spiration, and authority. But the au- 
thenticity and genuineness of all the 
other parts of the New Testament stand 
mainly upon the fact, that the primitive 
Christians universally believed and re- 
ceived them as the inspired writings of 
those whose names they bear, and as 
part of that sacred truth which the 
Spirit of God had revealed, and caused 
to be written for the sanctification and 
salvation of man. And as very little of 
the New Testament is prophetic, if the 
universal consent of the first Christians 
in favour of any important truth does not 
prove that truth to be scriptural, and 
binding upon our conscience, then we 
are not bound to receive the new Testa- 
ment as the word of God, or as contain- 
ing the revelation of his will. And if, 
upon this principle, we discard the New 
Testament, we can easily, upon the same 
principle, get rid of the Old; and thus we 
shall land ourselves in Deism, or some- 
thing worse.” pp. 51, 52, 53, 54, 57, 58. 


The Universalist argument from 
Scripture is stated to be, “that the 
Scriptures do not threaten punish- 
ment after death: that the orthodox 
argument is built upon those pas- 
sages in which the word Hell is 
found, and those in which the word 
everlasting is connected with 
threatened punishment; that none 








of these passages prove their doc- 
trine, because Sheo/, the Hebrew 
word translated Hed/, only signi- 
fies the grave—the invisible world, 
the place of departed spirits,—and 
Hades, the Greek term, has pre- 
cisely the same meaning,—and 
Gehenna, a Hebrew-Greek word, 
was only a place of temporary 
punishment;—that the word ever- 
lasting, only signifies age-lasting, 
or continuing as long as life; and 
that, moreover, there are many 
passages which promise future 
happiness to the whole human 
race.” 

In reply to this argument of the 
Universalist, the Author remarks, 
that as far as future punishment 
is concerned, the above argument 
is negative, and cannot disprove it; 
that granting the argument to be 
sound, it shows only that those 
fassuges in which the words hell 
and everlasting are found, do zot 
frrove the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment; it does not show that the 
doctrine is not revealed in Scrip- 
ture, for if the passages above al- 
luded to do not prove it, other 
passages may. 

Keeping then out of view for a 
short time these passages, he un- 
dertakes to prove the doctrine 
from other parts of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. In consequence, however, 
of the frequent misrepresentation 
of the doctrine for the purpose of 
rendering it odious and improba- 
ble, he thinks it proper to state 
all that is essential to the ortho- 
dox view of future punishment. 


“The belief of orthodox Christians, as 
derived from the word of God, may be 
summed up as follows. That all those 
who are impenitent and unholy at death, 
will be punished forever in the world to 
come. That the punishments of the 
wicked hereafter will vary just as much 
as their characters vary here; and that 
these different degrees of punishment 
will verify the scripture declaration, that 
all shall be recompensed ‘according to 
their works.’ That this punishment will 
be inflicted by means of fire, or remorse, 
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or both; and likewise by means of end- 
less exclusion from heaven and happi- 
ness. That Christians, however, may 
safely vary in their opinions as to the 
mode of it, provided they all agree in its 
being an eternal punishment. And that, 
as we cannot possibly know precisely in 
what future punishment will consist, so 
we cannot, without presumption and ab- 
surdity, affirm that this punishment 
would be unjust. A blindman might as 
well dispute about colours. All that is 
essential to orthodoxy, then, is to believe 
that the wicked will hereafter, in one 
way or another be punished more or 
less in degree, according to the different 
degrees of their sinfulness; and that, in 
duration, their punishment will be end- 
less.” p. 62. 


Now, that all who die in their 
wickedness will be thus punished 
hereafter, the Author contends is 
manifest from this, that from the 
very beginning to the end of Scrip- 
ture, pardon, salvation, and eter- 
nal life, are promised on certain 
conditions, viz: faith, repentance, 
conversion, obedience, and holi- 
ness; and that God repeatedly and 
expressly declares, that those who 
do not comply with these condi- 
tions, cannot be pardoned, saved, 
or admitted to eternal life and 
happiness—and from three things 
which have always been understood 
among all nations, as necessarily 
implied in the doctrine of a future 
judgment, a doctrine unquestiona- 
bly taught in the Bible, that men 
would be called to account after 
death, for their conduct in this 
world—that God would then judge 
them according their works and 
characters; that the righteous 
should then be rewarded and made 
happy, and that the wicked should 
then likewise be punished and 
made to suffer according to the 
desert of their sins. 

To all the arguments of the 
Universalist by which he attempts 
to prove the truth of his scheme, 
from Scripture, he replies, “our an- 
swer is brief; their reasoning is 
false--their interpretation of Scrip- 
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ture is false; therefore their whole 
system is false.” 

As this part of the “Remarks” 
contains the discussion of the 
most important point of the ques- 
tion at issue between the ortho- 
dox and the Universalist, both 
new and old, and upon the deci- 
sion of which, depends the fate of 
the controversy, we shall give the 
Author the advantage of present- 
ing to our readers his views in 
his own language. 


“Their reasoning is sophistical, and 
leads to false conclusions, because they 
build their doctrine upon a few passa- 
ges, and not upon an impartial examina- 
tion of all the passages relating to the 
subject. Thus, for instance, they lay 
more stress upon the passages in which 
the words hell and everlasting are found, 
and upon certain other passages, which 
seem to promise eternal life and happi- 
ness to every individual of the whole hu- 
man race; but they leave out of the ac- 
count many other passages relating to 
this subject, some of which we have ad- 
duced, and all of which, taken together, 
completely and unanimously prove a fu- 
ture state of reward and punishment.— 
Now this mode of reasoning necessarily 
leads to error, because partial views of 
Scripture necessarily lead to error. The 
whole of revealed truth, upon any one 
point, cannot possibly be obtained with- 
out taking into view all the passages re- 
lating to that point. 

“Further; if the above-mentioned rea- 
soning of the Universalist be true, then 
the Universalist has nothing to answer 
to the Gnostic and Antinomian. The 
Gnostic says, Though I live a wicked 
life, still | please and am acceptable to 
God; because God requires from man no- 
thing but religious knowledge, and pro- 
mises eternal life to those that possess 
it. For he says, This is life eternal to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent. The Anti- 
nomian says, Nothing but faith is neces- 
sary toplease God As therefore there 
is no need of good works, though I live 
a wicked life, still 1 please God, because 
he requires nothing but faith: for he 
says, Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved. Here the 
Gnostic and the Antinomian reason pre- 
cisely like the Universalist. They take 
a part of Scripture, and build their whole 
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system upon it, without any regard to || then likewise does’the Universalist ne- 
other passages: and thus they profess to |! cessarily err, who decides upon the sub- 
prove, that God requires neither obedi- |, ject of a future state, when he has not 
ence, holiness, nor good works. If this}. taken into consideration even half the 
reasoning is true, then the Universalist | passages that relate to it. Such reasoning 
is in error, when he insits upon good :' cannot possibly lead to truth—it leads 
works and a holy life: but if this reason- | inevitably to error: and while the consi- 
ing is false, then the reasoning of the} deration of a few passages seems to 
Universalist against future punishment!’ prove one doctrine, the examination of 
is likewise false. That however the a-' all the passages relating to that point 
bove reasoning is false, the Universalist may prove a directly opposite doctrine. 
himself will loudly maintain; for heteach- _ The main argument of the Universalist 
es that we ought to live alife of holy obe- therefore is erroneous and fallacious, 
dience to God’s commandments; and he and proves nothing in his favour. He 
will very correctly reason thus:—Truth argues from a part instead of the whole. 
and duty are to be learned from the || And even if those passages in which the 
whole of Scripture, and not from any | words hell and everlasting are found, 
particular part. That faith and reli- || do not prove the doctrine of future pun- 
gious knowledge are necessary to |; ishmentas the Universalist asserts, other 
please God, is true: but this is only part || passages do prove it incontestibly. 

of what is necessary: other things like- | The main argument of the Universal- 
wise are necessary, and these we learn '' ist is fallacious, and of no effect, because 
from other passages, These other pas- || it rests upon a possible interpretation — 
sages tell us that we must not only pos-., When the Universalist says, that ever- 
sess relizious knowledge, but we must .’ lasting or aionian only means age-lasting, 
also practise according to it—we must or lasting as long as life, he does not ex- 
not only delieve, but we must also obey hibit the subject truly: and we positively 
al’ the commandments of God. Now we deny the correctness of the statement, 
are as much bound to govern ourselves | But it is true, that the word everlasting 
by one part of Scripture as by another; . does not always mean endless duration, 
and therefore a‘ these passages must be |‘ and the Universalist argument, there- 
considered, before we can know the | fore, fairly runs thus:—As everlasting 
whole of our duty onthis point. To |; sometimes signifies only a temporary du- 
know, for instance, whether we have | ration, it is possib/e it signifies only a 
the right faith or belief, all the following , temporary duration, when applied to the 
passages must be laid together: and he | punishment of the wicked. Upen this 
who judges of the right faith from any | we thus remark:—The original word 
number of passages short of the whole, aionios, translated everlasting, (aionian) 
must necessarily form an imperfect |: is derived from another Greek word aion, 
judgment; for each passage forms a con- |' which literally signifies always existing. 
stituent member of the whole of what The radical and primitive meaning, 
Scripture teaches on the subject of therefore, of aionios, is precisely what 
faith; and our idea of true faith can no || we render it, everlasting, or always ex- 
more be perfect without taking every || isting. Hence arises the following rule: 
constituent into the account, than a body || Aionios a/ways means endless duration, 
can be perfect while it wants some of || except in those cases where, from the 
its members. Believe in the Lord Jesus || nature of the subject, it necessari/y must 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved. He || have a limited signification,--as for in- 
that believeth is justified from all things. || stance, if it should be applied to human 
With the heart man believeth unto righ- | life, or to the Mosaic dispensation; for 
teousness. Faith without works is dead. |. then it must needs be restricted in its 
Faith worketh by love—purifieth the heart || meaning; exactly as the corresponding 
—overcometh the wor/d. Faithis the sub-| term everlasting is, when we say of 2 
stance of things hoped for, and the evi- | person, he is an everlasting talker. Now 
dence of things not seen. Be thou faith- | the word aionios, or everlasting, is found 
ful unto death, and thou shall receive the |; seventy-one times in the New ‘Testa- 
crown of life. Here, then, is the faith of |; ment. Sixty times it is applied to God, 
those who believe to the saving of the || to a future life, or the things of the 
soul. And if, as the Universalist himself || heavenly world. In all these cases it 
will admit, any one would necessarily || necessarily means endless duration. In 
err, who should form his opinion of faith || six more instances, it is generally be- 
without including ali these constituents, || lieved to be used in the same senseé: 
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though some doubt and dispute it: and 
in the five remaining instances, it is ap- 
plied to the punishment of the wicked. 
Since then, aionios signifies endless du- 
ration in almost every place where it is 
used; and since this is its radical and pri- 
Ynitive meaning, is it not, at first view, 
probable that this is likewise its meaning, 
wien applied to the punishment of the 
wicked? Since it always signifies end- 
less duration, except only when from the 
nature of the s@bject, it is impossible it 
should have this meaning, and since there 
is nothing more impossible in endless 
punishment than in endless life, are we 
not, according to this rule, obliged to 
understand it in the endless sense, when 
applied to future punishment?—Besides, 
what reason is there for translating it 
age-lasting, or enduring as long as life? 
There is only one passage in the New 
Testament* where it can possibly have 
this meaning and there this meaning is 
doubtful; for it may equally well mean 
endless duration. And is it not then a 
perversion of Scripture to say, in general 
terms, that aionios means lasting as long 
as life, when it 1s Aighly doubtful whether 
it ever once has such a meaning in the 
whole New Testament.t 

‘At the mostthen, it is barely possible 
that the word aionios, or everlasting, 
should mean a temporary duration, when 
applied to the punishment of the wick- 
ed. As faras the evidence of the case 
goes, it is against such a supposition. 
For what is barely possible, is always 
improbable, until positive evidence be 
brought to show that it is probable 
Though aionios then, may possibly have 
this limited meaning, the prevailing use 
of it inthe New Testament still leaves it 
probab/e that it means endless duration. 


*Philemon. 
+ Edwards, versus Chauncy. 
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And all the passages where everlasting 
is applied to future punishment, furnish 
nat the remotest possible evidence in 
favour of Universalism; but are distinct 
evidences in favour of the doctrine of 
endless future punishment Through 
the whole of this argument, therefore, 
about the word aionios, or everlasting, 
the Universalist begs his way. He takes 
for granted the very thing he ought to 
prove. And therefore all his reasoning 
is fallacious and vain. It strikes wide of 
the mark, and does not advance his cause 
one iota.”’ pp. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98. 


For the author’s opinion res- 
pecting the sense in which the 
words Sheol, Hades, and Gehen- 
na were used at the time they 
were written, and by the people 
to whom they were addressed, we 
must refer our readers to pages 
120-124 of the pamphlet. 

In concluding this general and 
hasty notice of the work before 
us, our limits will permit us only 
to remark, in which opinion we 
are confident we shall be sustain- 
ed by those of our readers who 
have perused only our meager 
sketch of its valuable contents, 
that the Author has triumphantly 
established the truth of the doc- 
trine of the endless and future 
punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent and unbelieving, and that his. 
pamphlet should be extensively 
circulated, particularly in those 
parts of our country which are 
threatened with an inundation of 
this awfully demoralizing and 





destructive heresy. 
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Literary Notices for the Repertory, select- 
ed from Ferussac’s Bulletin, by our cor- 
respondent NOSTREBOR. 

1. “Die Urim und Thumin, die aeltes 
ten Gemmen.” On the most ancient 
engraved stones, called Urim and Thum- 
mim, by Bellermann, 8vo. with one 
plate. Berlin, 1824, 


2. Versuch einer Kirchengeschichte | 
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achtzehnten Jahrhunderts.” Attempt 
at an ecclesiastical history of the 18th 
century, by J. de Huth, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Augsburg, 1823. 

S. “Leben Joh. Knox und der beiden 
Marien, Mutter und Tochter.” Life of 
J. Knox and the two Maries, Queens of 
Scotland, by Ch. Niemeyer; 8vo. Leip- 
sic, 1824. This vol. forms part of a 
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series of the lives of celebrated Refor- 
mers, 

4, Der heilige Johannes Chrysosto- 
mus und die Kirche, vesonders des Ori- 
ents, in dessen Zeitalter.” St. Chrysos- 
tom, and the Church, particularly that 
of the East, as it was in his time; by A. 
Neander; v. 1st. 400 8vo. p. Berlin, 1821. 

Note. Dr. Neander is of Jewish pa- 
rentage, and at an early age embraced 
the Christian faith, He afterwards en- 
tered the ministry. He has been known 
before to the public, as the author of an 
able history of the Emperor Julian, dis- 
playing deep and extensive research.— 
His history of the Gnostics has also had 
great success. 

5. “De Epistole, que dicitur ad He- 
breos indole maxime peculiari;” librum 
Composuit T. A. Seyffarth; 8vo. 147 p. 
Leipsic, 1821. 

6. “Die ersten Zeitalter der Kirchen- 
geschichte;” the earliest ages of eccle- 
siastical history, by 1h, Katercamp; 8vo. 
vol. Ist. Munster, 1823. 

7. “De Hypsistariis, seculi post Chris- 
ti natum quarti secta, commentatio.”— 
Anct. C. Ullmann, 8vo. Heidelberge, 
1823. 

This vol. contains researches regard- 
ing this ancient Deistical sect; and the 
author proposes to publish an examina- 
tion of the life and writings of St. Gre- 
gory of Nanzianzen. 

8. “Kirchengeschichte, &c.” Eccle- 
siastical history of Denmark and Nor- 
way; vol. Ist, containing the history of 
the introduction of Christianity into 
these two kingdoms, by Dr. Frederick 
Muenter, Bishop of Seeland, &c.; 8vo. 
380 p. Leipsic, 1823. 

9, M. Muller, of Amsterdam, is about 
to publish the Hebrew Text of the 5 
Books of Moses, with a new translation, 
the Hebrew Commentary of the celebra- 
ted Jarchi, and the Haftaroth relating to 
each book. 

10. “De la Litterature des Hebreux;”’ 
Literature of the Hebrews, or the Scrip- 


tures considered with reference to their | 


literary beauties, by J. B. Salgues, Pro- 
fessor of Eloquence, 8vo. 
11. “Profeterna, sadana, &c.”’ 


Old Testament, and the Koran, by H. 
Reuterdahl, p. 86. 8vo. Lund; 1824, 

12. “Ad sacri Hebreorum Codicis et 
Alcorani locos, qui de consecratione 
prophetarum agunt, commentationes;”’ 
by the same; 8vo. 48 p. 

Note. Inthe first of these disserta- 
tions, the author discusses those passa- 
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ges of the Bible, which regard the voca- 
tion of the prophets, their inspiration, 
their poetical and musical improvisa- 
tions, their manner of life, &c. With 
these passages he compares the expres- 
sions of the Koran relative to the pro- 
phets. The second dissertation is a 
continuation of the first. He examines 
what the Bible says of the consecration 
of Moses, Joshua, Elisha, Isaiah, &c. to 
the prophetical office. the notes the 
difficulties of the Hebrell text are dis- 
cussed. He then turns to the pages of 
the Koran, and quotes the texts which 
treat of the consecration of Mahomet. 

13 Chrestomathia Syriaca, &c. Syriac 
Chrestomathy, or select poems of St. E- 
phraim, with notes, critical, philological, 
and historical, and a rich vocabulary. 

14. Testamentitokanist, Profetib Esa- 
iasim aglegij. The prophecies of Isaiah, 
translated into the Greenlandic, by M, 
Wolf, pastor, 8vo. Copenhagen, 1825, 

Note. The preface mentions that M. 
Wolf has already translated into the 
language of Greenland, Genesis, and the 
Psalms of David, printed at the expense 
of the Bible Society, of Copenhagen.— 
The 4 Gospels appeared in Greenlandic 
in 1744, translated by Paul Egede; and 
in 1766, the same translator published 
the New Testament, under the title, 
“‘Testamente nutak, &c.’? This transla- 
tion was revised and corrected by M: 
Otto Fabricius, author of the best Gram- 
mar and Dictionary of the language.— 
Some other religious works exist in the 
Greenlandic, as Elementa fidei Chris- 
tiafle, by H. Egede, Hafnix, 1742; se- 
veral editions of a Catechism, a Hymn- 
book, a Prayer-book, &c. Biblical nar- 
ratives for the Old and New Testament, 
by M. Otto Fabricius; Copenhagen, 
1820; and Thos. A Kempis on the Imi- 
tation of Christ, translated by M. A. F. 
Houne; Copenhagen, 1824. 

15. Pope Leo XII. having lately ob- 
tained possession of a large number of 
Egyptian Papyri for the Vatican Libra- 
ry, has appointed M. Champollion, Jr. 
to prepare an accurate catalogue of 
them. It will be published in one vol. 
8vo. with three large plates, containing 
fac-similes of certain portions of the Pa- 
pyri. It will be the first work of the 
kind published in Europe. 

M. Chs. Coquerel, pastor-extraordina- 
ry of the Walloon Church at Amsterdam, 
has published a letter on the hierogly- 
phical system of M. Champollion, Jr. 
He first gives a clear analysis of the the- 
ory by which this learned Frenchman 
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has been enabled to read the inscriptions 
on the Egyptian monuments, and then 
shows the numerous points of agreement 
existing between the Egyptian dates 
and the chronology of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and especially in relation to the 
epoch of Moses. Thus from a most un- 
expected source is new light thrown up- 
on the records of our faith and new evi- 
dence furnished of their integrity. 

16. De originibus et fatis ecclesiz 
Christiane in India Orientali, Disquistio 
historica, by Math. Haquin Hohlenberg, 
165 p. 8vo' Copenhagen; 1822. 

The Portuguese, on arriving in India, 
found Nestorian Christians there, who, 
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from a tradition that St. Thomas had 
preached the Gospel to the Indians, 
were called Christians of St. Thomas. 
Some modern writers have treated this 
tradition as a fable, but M. Hohlenberg 
agrees with Buchanan in defending it. 
Afier endeavouring to prove that St. 
Thomas founded this church, he pursues 
its history until the arrival of the Portu- 
guese Buchanan has made known six 
inscriptions, containing, it is supposed, 
statutes of the Indian Church Unhap- 
pily hitherto it has been impossible to 
read them. They would probably have 
thrown some light on the history of this 
church. 








Religious Xutelligeuce, 


EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


The stated semi-annual meeting of the 
Managers of the Society for the Educa- 
tion of pious young Men for the Ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will 
be held in Alexandria on Thursday, the 
27th inst. A punctual attendance is re- 
quested. 


OHIO SEMINARY. 


This institution appears, from re- 
cent intelligence, to be rising in 
magnitude and importance far be- 
yond what was ever anticipated by 
its warmest friends. The original 
- design of Bishop Chase was simply 
the establishment of a Theological 
School west of the mountains, for 
the education of pious young men 
of that region for the ministry of the 
Gospel. The Convention of that 
diocess seconding his views, and 
considering the success of the mea- 
sure indispensably necessary to the 
prosperity of the Church in that Div- 
cess, authorized the Bishop to visit 
England for the purpose of procur- 
ing funds to enable them to accom- 
plish so desirable an object, without 
which aid little or nothing could be 
effected. The Bishop, notwithstan- 
ding the singular @pposition that 
was s raised against him and his truly 











pious design, crossed the Atlantic, 
and finding favour in the eyes of the 
benevolent in that generous and 
magnanimous nation, succeeded in 
obtaining about $30,000 in money, 
and $40,000 in presents of various 
kinds, adapted to the purposes of 
the contemplated theological esta- 
blishment. Since his return, active 
measures have been put in opera- 
tion to carry into effect the original 
design of the Convention. But the 
munificence of the English public, 
has prompted the friends of the 
Church to connect with the Semina- 
ry a scientific institution, in which 
may be trained up the youths of 
Ohio, preparatory to their entering 
upon theological studies. 
Accordingly an act of incorpora- 
tion was passed by the legislature of | 
that state, at its last session, grant- 
ing to the trustees of the Seminary 
authority to establish a College, with 
full powers for conferring degrees 
in all the branches of science usual- 
ly taught in similar institutions. 
“The next thing (to use the lan- 
guage of the Bishop) was, to find for 
it ‘an abiding flace;’ a situation 
whereon it could be seated, most to 
the honour of its donors, the good of 
the Church, and the glory of God.” 
Numerous offers and propositions 
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were made by members of the 
church in different parts of the state; 
but none meeting with the approba- 
tion of the Convention, its location 
was deferred until the meeting of 
the next Convention. Inthe mean 
time, Mr. Wm. Hogg, of Browns- 
ville, Pa. made an offer of 8,000 
acres of land in Knox county, for the 
erection of the institution. His terms 
at first, “were three dollars per acre, 
which price, considering that they 
were in a good degree brought into 
cultivation, was, by many good judg- 
es. thought very reasonable; even 
when the lands were viewed, as un- 
connected with the additional value 
which the placing of the Seminary 
and College thereon would confer. 
Mr. Hogg, however, subsequent- 
ly understanding that the scite pro- 
posed pleased all on account of its 
heaith and beauty, saw fit, through 
a most generous desire to promote 
the interests of religion and learn- 
ing, munificently to abate $6,000 of 
the price in his first bond for the 
lan 's; and also, to make the periods 
of »ayment much more convenient.” 
Accordingly, the Bishop, on the 6th 
o! March last, contracted with Mr. 
Hog for the purchase of the said 
land, paying in hand $2250, “the 
residue to be paid as follows, viz: 
Four thousand dollars on the first of 
June, eighteen hundred and twenty 
seven, together with the interest on 
the whole sum due from the date of 
this article; four thousand dollars on 
the first of June, 1828, together with 
one year’s interest on the remaining 
sum due; four thousand dollars to 
be paid on the first of June, 1829, 
together with one year’s interest on 
what may then be due; and the last 
payment, which will be thirty-seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, on the Ist 
of June, 1830, together with one 
year’s interest thereon;”’ with this 
understanding, ‘that the land is 
hereby sold by said William, for the 
express purpose of having the The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church ih the Diocess of 
Ohio, and Kenyon College erected 
thereon, and for that consideration 
the said William hath mace an a- 
batement from a former proposition 
on the price of the within mentioned 
land, of nearly six thousand dollars.” 

The following is a description of 
the land. “The tract of country 
embraced by the above proposal, 
lies within a few miles of the centre 
of Ohio, and is asserted by Mr. John 
Matthews, the original surveyor, and 
by all who have examined it, to be 
among the most valuable and heal- 
thy lands in the state, peculiarly sui- 
table to the location of a great and 
permanent public Institution of lear- 
ning. It has two most beautiful per- 
renial streams of water running thro’ 
it, both of which have several mill 
seats, whose waters never fail in the 
dryest season. It has most sizea- 
ble timber, and excellent stone for 
building, inabundance. It has good 
roads made in several directions 
through it. It has 1000 acres of 
land cleared, the greater part of 
which is inclosed with fence, and un- 
der good cultivation. It has a scite 
containing 40 acres of area, on which 
to erect the College buildings, beau- 
tifully elevated, so as to overlook the 
surrounding country for many miles. 
This area, though skirted with mag- 
nificent trees, has evidently, for ma- 
ny years, been kept by fire free from 
logs and stumps, and every obstruc- 
tion to the immediate erection of a 
town. 

“Hence it is obvious, that an of- 
fer, embracing a tract of land of 
such superior qualities, and con- 
taining such great advantages, and 
on such reasonable terms, ought to 
be made known to the public; that 
so our friends in this state, and those 
throughout the United States, who 
have taken an interest in our strug- 
gles to promote Christianity and 
Science in the West, may have it 
in their power, knowing the exigen- 
cies of this all-important crisis, to 
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step forward and help us. A sum 
now raised, will enable this institu- 
tion to increase its value to almost 
an incredible extent. 

“Who does not see that the pla- 
cing of the Seminary and College on 
such lands as these, at $2 25 per 
acre, will greatly augment their 
worth? 

“It is understood to be the wish 
of the Trustees of the Institution, to 
retain but half of the 8,000 acres of 
land above named; and it is hoped, 
that by the sale of the other half, the 
original cost of the whole may be re- 
alized. 

“But, to effect this, time will be 
‘necessary: and to give time, and to 
justify the Convention in commen- 
cing on a work of such great impor- 
tance, it is necessary that something 
now be done in aid of the funds, 
by our friends in this country.— 
It was well said by a most esteemed 
friend in England, after such great 
exertions in our favour—“It is now 
expected, that America will do 
something for herself.” 

The following appeal we hope will 
have the desired effect of procuring 
the necessary aid for the accomplish- 
ment of the wishes of the friends o! 
the Church in the West. “It ap- 
pears that the first payment is al- 
already made from the funds raised 
in England. And have not the 
friends of the Institution in this coun- 
try, sufficient liberality to assure the 
Convention, which will meet next 
June, that the payment due in 1827, 
will be made without having again 
recourse to the English funds? If 
this be answered in the negative, 
will not the Trustees have great 
reason to lament their unhappy lot? 
When it is evident, that the time of 
their worthy Bishop, his means, and 
all his endeavours, for many years 
past, have been expended for the 
benefit of the public—when it is con- 
sidered, that, by the unexampled 
munificence of religious friends 


abroad, a fund of nearly $30,000 | 








has been raised, by which, to bless 
this Western Country with religion 
and learning, ought we not to ex- 
pect that something will be done by 
those who are to reap the benefit? 
Shall it be said that ati the funds by 
which this Public Institution now 
open, now empowered to receive, 
like other Colleges, students in gen- 
eral science, were raised from 
abroad? Are no generous hearts to 
be found among ourselves, willing 
to complete, for our own benefit, 
what has been so disinterestedly be- 
gun by others? ‘There is some- 
thing so unworthy in the negative of 
these questions, that, to name it, 
would bring a stain on the American 
character. 

“The great work before them, 
must receive the public patronage: 
its evident utility demands it. 

“Already the buildings of the 
Bishop, having been temporarily de- 
voted to the good of the Institution, 
are filled to over-flowing. The 
youth confided to his care by the 
most respectable citizens, both with- 
in and without the state, are a 
pledge, that, when the friends ofthe 
Institution ask for means to carry 
into effect, a plan so pregnant with 
blessings, to this, and future genera- 
tions, as that of which this article 
treats, they will notbe disappointed.” 

Any of the friends of the Church, 
who may be disposed to further the 
above interesting object, by sub- 
scription or donation, can send their 
names and bequests to the Editor 
of the Repertory. 


Stet Renee 
a 


BISHOP CHASE’S VISIT TO THE 
ONEIDAS AND MOHAWKS., 


The following letter from Bishop Chase 
to a friend of his in London, was ori- 
ginally published in the London Mis- 
sionary Register. 

A most interesting scene took 
place in my visitation of the Oneida 
and Mohawk Indians on the Sandus- 
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ky river. . They are the remnant or 
rather a branch of those once famous 
tribes, which in moving back from 
their former residence, accepted of 
an invitation from the Senecas to 
settle on the lands reserved by Con- 
gress for the Senecas about the San- 
dusky river in this Diocess. I had 
heard of them as being attached to 
the church of England; but could 
never go and see them till this sum- 
mer. I found them in their peace- 
ful retreat, engaged in the duties of 
husbandry; raising corn and culti- 
vating their gardens. 

My friend and guide, who con- 
ducted me through the devious 
paths in the wilderness, in the rain 
for nearly a whole day’s journey, 
introduced me to this most interest- 
ing people. Decent and dignified 
in their manners, they received me 
with great respect; and when I told 
them that I came among them to do 
them good and not harm, to pray 
with them and preach the Gospel 
to them in the name of Jesus Christ 
our common Saviour, they fully 
comprehended my meaning, and 
eave me a hearty welcome. 

To show the medium of our mu- 
tual good understanding, they pro- 
duced their Common Prayer-book, 
being that which was translated into 
the Indian language, with very little 
alteration, from the English Liturgy, 
together with the Gospel of St. 
Mark, A. D. i787: and printed in 
London. What news was this to 
me! “And have you read this?” 
said I. ‘Constantly, every Sunday, 
in the morning and evening prayer, 
with the poor scattered members of 
our tribe, providentially sojourning 
on this river,’’ said they by their in- 
terpreter. I inquired then, if they 
understood and felt the great impor- 
tance of the truths which they utter- 
ed with their mouths. They re- 
plied, that they hoped they did; but 
that many of their people were in- 
clined to run astray into the wicked- 
rtess of the tribes that surrounded 
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them, notwithstanding all that the 
old men could do. ‘Poor, blessed 
people!” thought I, while suppres- 
sing my tears. ‘God give me grace, 
to be found worthy of serving you!” 

During the remainder of the 
evening, intelligence was spread 
throughout the woods, that on the 
morrow, Divine service would be 
performed, and a sermon preached 
at eight o’clock; while wearied with 
the exercise of the day, I reposed 
myself on the hard bed of an Indian 
cabin, and slept sweetly till morn- 
ing. 

The appointed hour came; and 
though it rained most abundantly, a 


large number both of male and fe-’ 


male natives assembled. How in- 
teresting the sight of so many de- 
cent worshippers, and how great 
the comfort of joining with them in 
those prayers and praises which had 
been the vehicle of the piety of all 
whom I held dear through thirty 
years of Christian ministration in 
holy things, I leave you to con- 
ceive. 

By proceeding with all the pray- 
ers, as the church has directed, the 
whole congregation, through an 
aged reader, could join in repeating 
and offering up the same petitions 
and praises with myself—they, in 
the Indian language; and I, in Eng- 
lish. And when we sang the metre 
Psalms and Hymns, their version 
being in the same measure with the 
English, I could join with them in 
this also: with voices uncommonly 
sweet and full, they sang tunes with 
which, most happily, I was well ac- 
quainted; and never did I witness 
more order, or plainer indications of 
true devotion. Though many of 
them could speak a little English, 
yet the sermon was interpreted to 
them in their own language. They 
have used Lay Baptism, they say, 
out of necessity; yet would be much 
rejoiced, if they could have an au- 
thorised ministry. 

My mind was most favourably im- 
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pressed towards these poor people; 
and my attachment to our primitive 
Liturgy mightily strengthened, by 
this instance of its great utility. 
Without such a help, how much of 
the Missionary’s labour is lost; like 
oil spilt upon the ground, without a 
vessel to contain and perpetuate it. 
Had it not been for this Prayer Book, 
the worship of God would, to all 
human view, never have been per- 
petuated to the salvation of these 
now interesting people. 

George Lyman, twenty-two years 
of age, having a wife and one child, 
is the most moral and the brightest 
man in intellect in the whole tribe. 
Connected with him, are four or five 
youths, of most promising appear- 
ance, from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. Observing their desire for 
knowledge, I proposed to George, 
and through him, as interpreter, to 
the Chiefs, that he and these youths 
should come and attend our school; 
and if they wished it, should receive 
a collegiate education. 

It is my intention, and I pray God 
to give me the means, to be useful 
to these poor injured people. I will 
be their friend; and, in being so, I 
think I shall have the approbation 
and prayers of all my English 
friends. 

I am to build for them a log 
cabin; and George’s wife is to take 
care of them all. Once a week, 
one of them will dine with me; and 
the rest at the College table: in this 
way, they will be inured, by degrees, 
to civilized habits; which added to 
their natural dignity of deportment 
and good sense, will make them, I 
trust, in God’s good time, eminently 
useful. 

——— 


Obituary. 


Departed this life in Calvert 
County, Md., on the 29th of Janua- 
ry last, Mrs. Mary Bausman, wife 
of the Rev. John P. Bausman of 








Brownsville, Pa., in the 3lst year 
of her age. 

In entering the name of a zealous 
and decided Christian upon the re- 
cords of mortality, the painful feel- 
ings which the engagement awakens, 
are alleviated and counteracted by 
reflections of a pleasing and joyful 
character, The tear of regret, for 
the loss of a friend may fall, but is 
followed by the smile of gratitude 
for the blissful exchange of worlds, 
and vast accession of happiness 
which that friend has experienced. 
Our minds dwell not so much up- 
on those personal graces and ac- 
complishments, those intellectual 
and amiable adornments, which fit- 
ted our departed friend to impart 
happiness to a wide circle of at- 
tached companions upon earth,—as 
upon those moral qualities and spir- 
itual attainments which afford ground 
of hope and assurance that he or 
she was prepared for the more pure 
and exalted companionship of Hea- 
ven. The object we have in view, 
is, not to pay a sorrowful tribute to 
departed worth, but to record a me- 
morial of the riches of God’s grace 
as displayed in the life and death of 
one of his dear children. Such is 
the end proposed in this brief notice 
of the happy end of the estimable 
woman whose name stands at the 
head of this article. 

Mrs. B. was one of the favoured 
number who have found by their 
experience, the truth of the Lord’s 
gracious promise, “they that seek 
me early shall find me.” When 
about 17 or 18 years of age, she be- 
came convinced of sin, and hopeful- 
ly embraced the Lord Jesus Christ 
as her Saviour. Her’s was not that 
religion which consists in a mere 
compliance with outward forms, and 
spends its strength in fruitless pro- 
fessions. Her heart was warmed 
with the hallowed flame of a Re- 
deemer’s love, and she delighted to 
worship him in spirit and in truth— 
She felt compassion for souls that 
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were perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge, and longed to witness in a 
greater degree, the extension and 
triumphs of the Gospel. And, we 
believe it may be said with truth, 
that by the faithful and assiduous 
discharge of the duties arising out 
of the different relations which she 
sustained in life, she adorned the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and con. 
vinced all who knew her, that she 
was indeed, what she professed to 
be, a meek and devoted follower of 
the Lamb. 

During the long and gradual de- 
cline of health which preceded her 
dissolution, she uniformly exhibited 
the calmness, resignation, and faith 
which become a Christian in all cir- 
cumstances, and especially in the 
season of affliction. The Lord 
whom she served, was no doubt 
preparing her mind to glorify him 
in the approaching conflict with the 
last enemy, and leave a testimony 
behind her, for the comfort of her 
friends and the honour of his reli- 
gion. When that conflict came, it 
was with a vanquished enemy—for 
she was enabled to feel and enjoy 
the truth of the Apostle’s declara- 
tion, ‘the sting of death is sin, and 
the strength of sin is the law; but 
thanks be to God, who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ!”? 

The closing scene of Mrs. B.’s 
life, is thus described in a letter 
from her bereaved husband, who 
had been compelled to leave his 
flock in Pennsylvania, under the 
charge of his brother in law, for the 
purpose of discharging the last ten- 
der offices of conjugal affection 
around her dying bed. ‘You will 
doubtless sympathize with me, 
when I communicate the painful 
intelligence of my dear Mary’s death. 
That solema event took place on 
Sunday, the 29th inst. On the morn- 
ing of that day, I perceived her 
strength to decline rapidly; in conse- 
quence of which, I was apprehensive 
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her end was approaching. I was 
therefore, exceedingly anxious to'as- 
certain the state of her mind. A- 
nong the questions proposed to her, 
were the following:—* Whether she 
ielt the Saviour precious to her soul? 
Whether she loved him and enjoyed 
his presence? Whether He was all 
her salvation and all her desire? 
Whether she had ‘a well grounded 
hope of eternal life? Whether death 
would be a welcome messenger? 
Whether she longed to depart and 
to be with Christ—and could say 
with St. Stephen, Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit?” Toall which, she 
answered in the affirmative with a 
nod, her distressing cough not al- 
lowing her to speak. 

‘In the afternoon, I administered 
to her and some of her dearest 
friends, the memorials of the Savi- 
our’s dying love. It was an affect- 
ing scene, and will long be remem- 
bered. She exclaimed, “bless the 
Lord”—and a heavenly smile was 
visible on her countenance. About 
three hours after, she sweetly fell 
asleep in Jesus—in my arms, with- 
out a struggle or a groan—and her 
happy spirit took its flight to the 
regions of eternal light and joy.— 
There I hope one day to meet her ° 
to part no more forever. This now 
wipes the falling tear from my eye, 
and I go on mourning, but not re- 
pining.” 

“Then give, dear Lord, or take away. 

I’ll bless thy sacred name; 


My Jesus, yesterday, to day, 
For ever is the same.”’ 


a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bishop England’s letter came to hand 
too late for insertion in this number. 


Several communications have beenre- : 


ceived for the Repertory, which we are 
obliged to defer. 

As we wish to keep our pages open 
for original matter, the article noticing. 
the North American Review cannot have 
a place, having been previously publis! 


|} ed, 


